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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
clipe 

HERE was another great ‘‘scare” on Wednesday. It was re- 

ported everywhere, and especially in the House of Commons, 
that Lord Derby had again resigned, that the Russians had entered 
Constantinople, and that war would be immediately declared. The 
Ministry, however, persistently denied the reports, and next 
morning not only was the resignation of Lord Derby denied, 
but it was asserted that no incident had occurred to serve as 
foundation for the rumour. [Its origin appears to have been 
a private meeting of a number of Conservative Members, who 
wished to express special confidence in Lord Beaconsfield, 
and either directly or by implication to request the resig- 
nation of Lord Derby. This would have been met by 
another meeting of Conservatives called to support Lord Derby, 
but as the first meeting came to nothing, the second was given up. 
The “scare” has a little subsided, and although it is evident that 
the situation is strained to the last degree, and that any hour may 
produce a collision most disastrous to Europe, there is still reason 
to hope that the wiser heads in the Government may perceive 
that the true interests of Great Britain, the freedom of the Straits 
and the security of Egypt, can be assured without war. 











Admiral Hornby, with eight British men-of-war, entered the 
Dardanelles on the morning of the 14th, and the Turks, though pro- 
testing, did not resist. Leaving, therefore, two ironclads at Gallipoli, 
the Admiral steamed on with the remaining six to Princes’ Islands, 
some miles from Constantinople, where he remains. As the plea 
for the entrance of the Fleet is the protection of British subjects, 
Prince Gortschakoff has taken advantage of it to enable Russian 
troops to enter Constantinople. They will, he says, enter the city 
for the protection of all Christians. It is stated that quarters have 
been marked out for them, and that the order has been given to 
march, but no news of their entry has been received. The order 
has created fierce excitement in this country, where it is believed 
the Government is pledged to resist the entry, but this pledge 
exists only in excited imaginations. The entry, however, though 
useful to the world, as showing Asia that Stamboul has fallen, 
greatly increases the difficulty of maintaining peace, by suggesting 
that the completeness of their victory has over-elated Russian 
statesmen. They may be becoming careless whether war occurs 
or not. 


Yesterday week the discussion as to the Vote of Credit came 
on in Committee, and on that occasion a somewhat stronger 
minority opposed it than on the previous day, when the division 
was On the question whether the House should go into Committee 
ornot. In the interval, moreover, the true nature of the Armis- 
tice conditions had been made known, and the House 
had learned that the occupation of the Tchataldja lines was 
one of the conditions of the armistice, and that Russia had 
not occupied Constantinople itself. Hence the discussion on 
the principle of the vote was resumed with some animation, and 
gave Mr. Gladstone an opportunity, while delivering a most 
conciliatory speech in relation to Sir Stafford Northcote’s state- 
ment of the wish of the Government to see the Christian 
Provinces of Turkey well administered, to protest most eloquently 
against the policy of an alliance with Austria in relation to 











the liquidation of the Ottoman Empire, and to point out that 
Austria had steadily opposed the creation of independent States 
like Roumania, only because she held such creations dangerous to 
the stability of her own composite and heterogeneousempire. He 


5 | urged on the Government the frank adoption of the principle that 


it would not consent in any way to curtail the liberty and 
independence which Russia and Turkey might consent to grant 
to the Christian Provinces of ‘Turkey,—and to repel any Austrian 
overtures in that direction. On that understanding, he would 
gladly give any support he could to the Government during the 
negotiations of the Conference. 


Against the financial proposal Mr. Gladstone protested as 
warmly as ever, though he declined to be a party to any further 
resistance after fairly recording his vote against it, and the reason 
of that vote. He could find no precedent for such a vote in the 
case of any previous Conference held to close a war, and 
he declared that he had never heard of a precedent for it, or any 
rational justification for it. The arguments of the party oppo- 
site had been summed up in a parody on the Poet-Laureate’s 
lines on the Balaklava Charge of the Six Hundred :— 

“ Ring out your battle-cry, 
Vote us this War-supply, 
This must we have, or die,— 
Vote the Six Millions! 
Yours not to reason why, 
Oars not to make reply, 
Ours but to say, ‘ You lie !"— 
Vote the Six Millions!” 
This, as Mr. Gladstone says, is a true and spirited summary of the 
reasons for the vote. And yet, like the famous Light Brigade, 
the Tories never faltered. And we might truly say of them, in 
the same language, ‘‘ Was there a man dismayed? Not though 
the Tories knew, some one had blundered.” Even the discipline 
of the Light Brigade was not better than theirs. 





In the course of the discussion, Mr. Fawcett protested against 
the desertion of the Opposition by its leaders, after some of them had 
made the strongest possible speeches against the vote; to which 
Mr. Forster replied by saying that he had withdrawn his motion, 
and should on that evening again leave the House rather than 
vote against the Government, because he and his colleagues held 
that the continued opposition to the vote inflamed the war 
feeling in the country, and therefore indirectly played into 
the hands of the War party. Eventually Lord Hartington, 
Mr. Forster, and most of the Liberal leaders walked out of the 
House, amidst the loud derisive cheers of the Opposition, who did 
not at all understand this desertion, and the vote was carried 
by 328 votes against 124, a majority of 204. Of the former 
Liberal Cabinet only Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Stans- 
feld voted against the Government. But there were other 
members of the Liberal Administration who voted against it,— 
namely, Mr. Shaw-Lefevre, Mr. G. O. Trevelyan, Mr. Baxter, 
Mr. Dodson, Mr. Hibbert, Mr. W. H. Gladstone, and Mr. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman. Six Liberals voted with the Government, of 
whom the most Radical by far was Mr. Joseph Cowen. 


On bringing up the report of the Vote of Credit on Monday 
night, a discussion arose which was chiefly remarkable for the 
eloquent outburst by Mr. Joseph Cowen, the Member for New- 
castle-on-Tyne, against Russia, and in favour of securing Turkey 
anew locus penitentiz. He defended himself against some remarks 
by Mr. Gladstone on the previous Friday, declaring that, in 
dealing with the Eastern Question he only wished honour- 
able Members to forget whether they were Whigs, Radicals, 
or Conservatives, and to remember only that they were 
Englishmen. He reminded the House that the policy 
of defending the independence and integrity of Turkey 
had been one supported for generations by all English 
publicists. No doubt the Government of Turkey was 
bad, but it was no worse than that of other Asiatic States 
countenanced by England, and better than that of Egypt. The 
Christians in Turkey were exempted from the onerous obligation 
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of bearing arms, and enjoyed the ‘“ contemptuous toleration ” of 
the Ottoman Government. The Turkish peasantry were better, 
he believed, than the Slav peasantry, whatever their Government 
might be, and the “gallant stand the Turks had made against 
their relentless foe had, he thought, in the eyes of all generous 
people, won for the remnants of the race at least another chance.” 
There was no excuse for ‘“‘the Northern Vulture preying on the 
quivering carcase of Turkey.” Every one knew what destruction 
an iceberg brought when floated into Southern seas. This 
iceberg would freeze, wither, and destroy the young shoots of 
liberty on the shores of the Mediterranean. As for the Russians, 
they had the ferocity of barbarism with the avarice of civilisa- 
tion. Their first word was “‘ gold,” their second the ‘‘sword,” their 
third “Siberia.” It was not the duty of English Radicals to 
encourage the sanguinary apostles of Orthodoxy. And so forth 
indefinitely. The speech, instead of encouraging the Govern- 
ment, only embarrassed it. Whatever crumbs of comfort the 
Government might have had in store for Turkey, such a 
caricatured picture painted by Mr. Cowen of their own private 
dispositions, was just the very thing which would make them throw 
those crumbs away. 


Lord Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote both explained the 
situation on Thursday night. Lord Derby informed the Peers that 
the Fleet, or rather ‘‘ the ships sent up,” are at Prince’s Island, the 
Porte having contented itself with a protest, without offering 
material opposition. The British Government hardly, under 
existing circumstances, considered the Government of Turkey a 
free agent. He did not know that any European Governments 
would act with England in the matter, for France and Italy, 
though they had asked for firmans, had subsequently suspended 
action. Lord Derby then read a note from Prince Gortschakoff, 
stating that the Russian troops would enter Constantinople, 
where the two Powers would be performing a duty of humanity 
common to both. ‘ My Lords, that telegram is conciliatory, and 
not unfriendly ; but I am bound to say we do not admit that the 
case of a military occupation of the city itself, and the case of 
sending men-of-war into harbours below the city, are parallel 
cases, and that opinion I have expressed in a despatch.” 





Sir Stafford Northcote gave in substance the same account, 
but called the despatch a * protest,” and stated that the Govern- 
ment, besides refusing to acknowledge that the cases were parallel, 
had denied that the entrance of the ships into the Sea of Marmora 
justified the contemplated action of Russia in occupying Constan- 
tinople. This is a different form of words from Lord Derby’s, and 
implies that Great Britain would still ‘ not regard with indiffer- 
ence ” the entry of Russia into the Turkish capital, but we do not 
know that it means very much more. The British Government is 
certainly not indifferent to the fate of Constantinople, but it can 
secure its interests there in Conference, or by war, if Conference 
goes wrong, without rushing into hostilities because Russian soldiers 
have been sent there, just as English men-of-war have been—nomi- 
nally to protect their subjects, and really to protect the interests 
of their respective countries, It is to be noted that Sir S. 
Northcote did not, and Lord Derby did, express a strong hope 
that the difficulties in the way of the Conference would still be 
cleared away. 


After Sir Stafford Northcote’s statement on Thursday, Mr. 
Edward Jenkins, M.P. for Dundee, made a rather trenchant and 
injudicious speech against the Government for its insults to Russia, 
and for its ‘‘ disingenuousness ” in not telling the House, in rela- 
tion to the first orders sent to the Fleet, that the intention was 
to force, if necessary, the passage of the Dardanelles. Mr. 
Jenkins added a very just criticism on the tendencies of Austrian 
diplomacy, but his speech was of the kind which irritates oppon- 
ents much more than it encourages friends. Lord Kobert Montagu 
luckily threw his weight in much the same fashion into the oppo- 
site scale, by calling the Czar a tyrant, and when called to order 
by the Speaker, offering to substitute ‘any synonymous term,” 
and by declaring that there were in that House ‘ hypocritical 
lovers of freedom,” for which, when called to order, he apologised, 
by saying that he was thinking more of persons out of the House 
than in it, though he certainly spoke of persons in it. The dis- 
eussion was brought to an end by Mr. Forster, who remarked that 
the interests of peace would be best consulted by dropping the 
conversation. He did not think the Government should be credited 
with hurrying the country into war. He held that no justifica- 
tion for war had been made public, and that before bringing 
about such an incalculable calamity, the Government would tell 
the House their reasons for incurring so heavy a responsibility, 





Thereupon a flash of silence fell upon the House, and Mr. Jenking 
withdrew his amendment. 


We notice that several of the war papers”advise that if the 
Russians enter Constantinople, the British Government shoulg 
refuse to enter Conference until they have’marched out 
If that course is recommended merely as a preliminary to a decla. 
ration of war, it is only objectionable as being rather undigni 
but if it is intended to act by itself, as a measure of coercion, 
what does it mean? Russia does not want a’ Conference,’ and 
Austria and England do. To refuse to enter one, théfefore, is 
only to isolate ourselves, as we did by rejecting the Berlin 
Memorandum, and either leave Russia and Turkey to péttle 
matters alone, or transfer the decision entirely to the “three 
Emperors. It is a bit of pettishness akin to that of the boy-~who 
tells his schoolmaster that if not promoted ‘‘ he won’t play.” 


The Turkish Parliament has disappeared. It was ‘stated at 
first that it was prorogued, but subsequent telegrams affirm that 
it was dissolved on the 14th inst., the Sultan pleading the crisis, 
but giving some hope that he will some day summon “a thew 
Chamber.” The truth will be found to be, we believe, that 
Ahmed Vefyk, the new Premier, found it impossible to manage 
the Chamber, and consequently got rid of it. Many of its members 
spoke well, and it was animated by a strong hostility to corrupt 
officials, but it had no foothold in the country, and its dis. 
missal created no excitement. The popular idea about it was 
that it was a Council called by the Sultan to advise him, and if he 
did not want it any longer, there was an end of the matter. 


The Duke of Richmond brought in the Government Bill to 
prevent epidemics among animals on Tuesday. The principle of 
the measure is, that all foreign animals used for food—of -which 
1,317,000 were imported in 1876, against 37,000,000 in the coun- 
try—shall be slaughtered at once at the port: of landing, while 
local outbreaks of disease will be met by slaughter and by rigid 
restrictions upon movement. ‘These latter can only be diseussed 
by experts, but there will be a battle about the main’ provision 
of slaughter at the port of entry, many boroughs holding that 
it will decidedly increase the price of meat. 'The~ disenssion 
would be more interesting but for the evidence recently obtained 
that American meat can be’ brought over in a perfectly fitstate 
for consumption. Every rise of a penny a pound will britig more 
meat, and we confess we would rather see a logical Bill prohibit- 
ing the entry of liveanimals altogether. Scientific men would’ then 
set to work on new methods of transporting meat, the food would 
not be partly spoiled by the deterioration caused by the voyage, 
and an immense amount of siffering to animals would be finally 
prevented. 

Mr. Leatham’s resolution condemning simoniacal evasions of 
the law against the sale of next presentations was counted out 
on Tuesday night, after a very able and very moderate’ speech 
from the mover. He illustrated the corruption of the practice, 
and stated that 2,000 livings,—about one-fourth of the whole 
available patronage of the Church,—were now in the: hands of 
clerical agents for sale or exchange. In the advertisements of 
these livings, much was said of the hunting, something of the 
scenery, something of the rook-shooting, while the duties 
were usually represented as light. Nothing was commoner 
than to present the most venerable clergyman who could ‘be 
found, in order that in selling the next presentation it might 
be possible to represent the incumbent as practically ‘on his 
last legs.’ Mr. Leatham, however, suggested no practical 
remedy,—which, indeed, was perhaps not his object. He knows 
that one remedy for all such matters would be disestablishment,— 
though it might introduce more evils than it cured,—and doubt- 
less he is by no means anxious to discover any adequate 
alternative. 


In the Upper House of Convocation on Tuesday the Bishop 
of Lichfield brought up a declaration, signed by 15,000 clergy 
and 30,000 laity, against the principle of Lord Harrowby’s 
amendment to the Government’s Burials Bill of last Session. 
It declares that the undersigned ‘consider the Church- 
yards, subject to the legal rights of the parishioners,” as “‘ the 
property of the Church of England,” and they are “« opposed 
to any legislation which shall permit persons, not being 
ministers of that Church, to claim as of right to officiate i 
our churchyards, and to use forms and ceremonies therein 
which are not sanctioned by the English Church.” The Bishops 
—even the most Liberal of them—did their best, we regret to 
say, to prove that they agree, on the whole, with the. majority 
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ofthe clergy, and not with the majority of the laity of the Eng- 
lish Church,—for of course the signature of a vastly greater 
number than 30,000 laymen could easily be obtained for what 
the Dissenters ask; and even Archbishop Tait intimated his 

erence for a compromise which would require the assent of 
the-incumbent to any Dissenting minister's ministrations in a 
Churchyard. What is the explanation of this permanent inclination 
of-the Bishops to think themselves the Bishops of the clergy, 80 
much more than the Bishops of the laity of their own communion? 
Unquestionably that is their feeling. They are quite apologetic if 
they differ from their clergy, but evidently think there is no need 
for apology at all when they differ toto calo from the House of Lords 
or Commons and the great majority of lay Churchmen. And yet in 
this matter, the spirit of the clergy is certainly less charitable and 
Christian than that of the laity who wish to see Dissenters 
treated in the Churchyards as they would like the Dissenters to 
treat them, if they were ever compelled to make use of Dissenting 


places of burial. 


Mr. Sclater-Booth moved the. second reading of his County 
Boards Bill on Thursday, and Mr. Stansfeld commenced the 
debate with an amendment which means that the Union ought to 
be the electoral area, and that the boundaries of Unions and 
counties should be reconciled, so that no Union should stand in 
two counties, before the Bill is pressed further. The de- 
bate, which was protracted and discursive, seems to show 
that the Squires have no particular objection to the 
Union area, that they will give way about the pro- 
portion of Magistrates, reducing it to one-third, but that 
they will fight hard against direct election, which they 
think, quite wrongly, as we believe, would end in the election of 
talking agitators. The debate was adjourned till Monday, but 
there is little doubt that the Bill will enter Committee, and that 
Government will then make considerable concessions. We dis- 
trust the county Liberals about direct election, but we hope that 
even they will adhere to the Union area as the unit of voting. 
We shall then, at all events, have the bases for county munici- 
palities, the Union districts containing populations with common 
interests, common leaders, and the habit of meeting together. 
Mr. Sclater-Booth’s excuse for his Petty Sessional districts as 
areas is merely a refusal to take a good deal of trouble. 





We must not pass over the death of Dr. Alexander Duff, of the 
Scotch Free Church, by far the greatest and most successful 
Missionary of our day. Dr. Duff landed in Calcutta in 1830, 
and at once adopted the plan he never afterwards abandoned. 
He firmly believed that India was to be converted through edu- 
cation, penetrated with a Christian spirit and conveyed in Eng- 
lish, and amid scorn and opposition he founded, with only five 
pupils, the General Assembly’s Institution, which has become the 
exemplar of a system of vast schools on the same basis, which 
have already educated tens of thousands of Hindoos. Possessed 
of singular powers of tuition, unwearied in labour, and able to 
enchain men with an oratory which we have never heard surpassed, 
and under which listeners who hated Missions would sit rapt 
for hours, Dr, Duff had another faculty, which served him more 
than all. He was a born diplomatist in the highest sense, and 
for years he mediated between the religious world and the Govern- 
ment of India, until he acquired the perfect confidence of both, 
and was able to exercise a most beneficent influence over all 
moral, educational, and philanthropic legislation. He never sur- 
rendered a principle, but official objections seemed to vanish 
before his arguments and his persuasiveness. For many years he 
held a kind of Popedom in Calcutta, using his powers, however, 
with great mildness and judgment, until at length his broken 
health forced him to return. Whether his system was a wise one 
time must show. We doubt it, if the end is the Christianisation 
of India, but no man ever gave himself up for others more unre- 

servedly, or exerted a nobler influence, or displayed more splendid 
powers with a more complete suppression of himself. 


The news from Rome is of little importance. The Cardinals 
have decided that the Conclave shall be held in Rome, within 
the Vatican, and that it shall commence on the 20th, and we 
have given elsewhere an account of the fierce conflict said to 
have preceded the decision. 1t must be remembered, however, 
that accounts of ecclesiastical proceedings in Rome are rarely 
trustworthy, as the Cardinals, who alone know them tho- 
roughly, keep them carefully secret. There is no doubt, 
however, about the main fact, and no doubt that the true 


or that among the latter we must class Cardinal Manning. The 
Romans ring the changes on all manner of names, but there ia 
nothing whatever in this particular election to remove the uncer- 
tainty which prevails before every Conclave. Each Government 
instructs some special Cardinal to inform the whole body of its 
wishes—Cardinal Hohenlohe, for instance, representing Ger- 
many—but the Conclave is not bound to attend to any Govern- 
ment, and probably will not. The right of veto has not 
been abandoned, but it will not be exercised, and the 
Cardinals will be left to their own choice. A very long 
sitting is expected, but there is no more evidence for it than 
for a short one, and till the name is finally proclaimed all rumours 
should be totally disregarded. The last one, that Cardinal 
Canosga will be elected, probably originated in a pun. 


A curious case affecting the legal definition of ‘cruelty to 
animals” was decided on Tuesday in the Exchequer Division of 
the High Court of Justice, at the Sittings in Banco. The magis- 
trates of Upper Geneur-Glynn, in Cardigan, had decided that it 
was not cruelty not to shoot a mare,—which was in foal and kept 
for the sake of her expected foal,—suffering from a hopeless injury 
to the leg, which caused her great torture whenever she moved 
about ; and this decision the Court of Exchequer confirmed. But the 
magistrates had not remitted for appeal the point which both the 
Chief Baron and Baron Cleasby regarded as the one really at 
issue,—namely, whether it was not cruelty to place the poor 
thing in a field where she could only feed herself by inflicting 
great tortureon herself through constant motion, instead of feeding 
her in a stall, where she need not have used the injured leg to 
anything like the same extent. Surely the distinction thus drawn 
is rather fine, unless it be a mere interpretation of the defective 
wording of the particular statute. It is easy at least to con- 
ceive a case in which it would be cruelty even more frightful to 
keep the mare at all for the sake of the expected foal,—what- 
ever the mode of keeping her,—than it was to keep her in this 
superfluously cruel way in this particular case.. If the statute 
does not contemplate as cruelty the case of purposely keeping 
alive for gain, a creature whose life is torture, surely the 
statute ought to be amended. 


Mr. Lowther, till now the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
has been offered and has accepted the Chief Secretaryship for 
Ireland,—without at present a seat in the Cabinet. The appoint- 
ment of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to the Seocretaryship for the 
Colonies of course rendered it unnecessary to have the Under- 
Secretary also in the Lower House, and as Mr, Lowther has gained 
some reputation for ability, he has been promoted. Any special 
fitness for the post of Irish Secretary does not appear, and Ireland 
will hardly take it as a compliment that the abler Irish Members 
of the Conservative party have been completely passed over. 
Does Lord Beaconsfield wish to indicate, by the transformation 
of the Under-Secretary for the Colonies into the Secretary for 
Ireland, the quasi-colonial position which Ireland may have to 
accept, in case she insists on embarrassing the procedure of the 
Imperial Parliament ? 





The Times last Saturday gave an account. of a curious action 
brought by Mr. Davis against the Charing-Cross Publishing 
Company, on the ground that a novel published for him by them 
had not been properly got up, or given an adequate chance of 
success. Evidence was, however, produced that the type, printing, 
and paper were of a respectable order, and that if there 
had been delay in producing the novel, the delay was 
in no small degree due to the heavy corrections of the 
author made while the novel was passing through the 
press. The striking feature of the trial was, however, the 
plaintiff's admission on cross-examination that he had himself 
written the greater part of the two most complimentary reviews 
of his work,—but this, he said, was by no means an uncommon 
practice with authors. Possibly not. For anything we know, 

there may be plenty of authors who occupy a good deal of their 
leisure in writing complimentary reviews of their own books. But 
there are, we hope, very few editors who would adopt such reviews, 
without candidly explaining that they contain only theauthor’s con- 
victions or illusions as to his own merits. So explained, such 

reviews might be both instructive and amusing. But then, so 

explained, the authors would probably shrink from confiding to 

the public the illusions which, when veiled under the anoaymous 

editorial ‘‘ we,” they probably regard,—so easy is self-deception, 

—as a kind of independent testimony to their own merit. 








Contest will be between the moderates and the zealots, 





Consols were on Friday 95} to 954. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—==———— 
WHY SHOULD WE GO TO WAR? 


HE question which most puzzles us, amidst these daily 
“scares” is the reason which the anti-Russian party, if it 
succeeds in its efforts, will assign for declaring war. Even when 
the Cabinet has been reconstructed again, and Lord Beaconsfield is 
master of the situation, and the country is hot with war-fever, he 
must still assign some intelligible reason to Parliament and the 
people for asking them for millions,—and what is it to be? 
Everybody who is crying for war gives a different reason, but not 
one of them is consistent either with sound policy or the actual 
position of affairs. A good many say that Russia in reducing 
Turkey to vassalage has so greatly increased her own strength, 
that it isnecessary for this country to reduce it, but then that isan 
argument for fighting Germany, or still more France, which, 
within twenty-five miles of our shores, has increased her 
regular Army, as Sir Garnet Wolseley shows, to 750,000 men, 
The mere increase of the strength or prestige of any Power is 
no sufficient reason for fighting it, even if it were absolutely 
certain that the end of the war would be its reduction. If it 
were so, England, which within the century has built up an 
Empire covering the world, ought to have been persistently 
attacked by Europe until she surrendered it again. Otherssay the 
development of Russia injures England directly, because England 
is an Asiatic Power, and her road to Asia may be endangered ; 
but that is an argument not for wasting strength in fighting 
Russia, but for using it to occupy the only road worth having, 
the road through Egypt, which we could obtain with decent 
management without war, and with the formulated consent of 
Europe. France objects at present, but her objection is mainly 
sentimental, and would, if she were fairly compensated, either 
in Syria or Tunis, disappear. Why should we protect either Syria 
or Tunis from the grasp of any Western Power, eager to act 
on the principle which, after all, is the first justification of our 
own acts in India, that the civilised world must undertake for 
a time the government of the semi-civilised? A third party, 
again, affirms that Russian influence over Eastern Europe will 
be a barbarising influence, and that the Slay domination crushes 
instead of fertilising. Well, we do not see that in Roumania, 
where there is certainly more civilisation than in Turkey; 
but allow that it is true, and it is an argument not for setting up 
Turkey again, which will be the object of our policy if we accept 
an Austrian alliance, but for raising Greece into a strong Power, 
which, if she possessed Turkey up to the Rhodope range and all 
the Islands, she would be, and standing forward as protector of 
the new nationalities of the Balkan peninsula. Then a fourth 
party cries out that Constantinople is the key of the world, 
and if it is given to Russia, either as a possession or as a vassal 
State, she will develope into an irresistible monarchy, fatal to 
civilisation. If that is fact,—and it is so absolutely con- 
trary to the fact, that two successive races in possession of 
Constantinople have slowly decayed away—that is a reason 
for bestowing Constantinople on some Power able to protect 
it, but not able to master the world—that is, a Power like 
Greece—or for depriving it of status by making it a free city, 
and not for disabling ourselves by protracted war from in- 
fluencing the decision which, after all, combined Europe and 
not any single Power must pass, But a still more 
numerous body declare we are pledged to keep the Russians 
out of Constantinople. We have examined that  state- 
ment at length elsewhere, and can only say here 
that we are not so pledged,—that if we fight, it is for 
our convenience merely, and not for our word’s sake. As to 
the Straits, we would fight against their being closed 
to the world but open to Russia as readily as any 


fanatic for war, but then this is a European interest also, | 


and we can secure it without rushing into war before 
Russia has made any such unendurable demand. And 
lastly, we are told—and this is the real feeling of that 
great body of people which desires war—that we are insulted, 
that Russia is hopelessly untrustworthy, and we must thrash 
her till the insult is avenged, and Russia’s diplomatists 
acquire the habit of telling the truth. The mere statement of 
the last proposal demonstrates its absurdity; and as for the 
former, no one has ever yet shown wherein the insult has 
consisted. All that is alleged is that Russia is about to com- 
mand Constantinople with an army, just as we ourselves com- 
mand it with a fleet. That may be a just cause of war for 
other and graver reasons; but how is it more an insult than 


the French occupation of Paris or the German conquest of | extreme reserve and even timidity of their chiefs. 


Duppel, neither of which achievements was acceptable to this 
country ? 

Another and an equal puzzle is the reliance which all Con. 
servatives are expressing upon an Austro-Hungarian alliance, 
Nothing can be more noteworthy than their tone upon this 


point. They all affirm that England can defeat Russia 
single-handed,—which we do not dispute if we are 
willing to give ten years, half a million of men, ang 
£500,000,000 sterling to the undertaking; if we are 
united, and if we are willing to bear military service,—but 
they all end by asserting that we shall have in Austria the 
ally we require by land. Where is the proof of that? That 
Austria is so jealous of a new Slav State south of 
her dominion, and so sensitive about the Danube, that she 
is willing to risk a war for existence rather than 
permit Russia to reign, directly or indirectly, in Bul. 
garia, or to retain for any time the fortresses which 
command the great river. Admit that this is the case, and 
still why should Austria fight for our interests, which have no 
relation to the Danube, and receive absolutely no injury from 
a free Slav Bulgaria? Why should she not, at the conclusion 
of war, treat us as Napoleon did, say that she cannot go on 
without rousing Poland, and make a peace which satisfies her- 
self, and not us? Or why, three hours before the war, should 
she not accept a compromise which would remove her 
own suspicions, but do nothing for us at all? The theory 
is that Russia is a very subtle Power, unguided by any prin- 
ciple except self-interest. Very good; then, if Russia has to 
fight England, she will not want to fight Austria too, and will 
at the last moment offer her almost any terms. Suppose she 
abandons Bulgaria, or if that be too dishonourable, suppose 
she accepts as Bulgarian Prince an Austrian nominee, and 
places Widdin in Austrian hands, so getting rid of the diffi- 
culty of the Danube. Would Austria fight on then, at 
the risk, if defeated, of actually ceasing to exist, for her Ger- 
man subjects would instantly meet defeat by annexing them- 
selves to the kindred Empire, which is too strong to be defeated? 
And even if she would fight, would the German Chancellor 
permit her to fight? It seems to us that, wholly apart from 
the question of Austrian strength or Austrian fidelity, it is 
madness to rely so much on a Power which, by the law of its 
existence, must be so averse from a Slay war, must be so 
tempted by Turkish provinces, and must remain so completely 
under the control of a Power whose interests, whatever they 
are, are certainly not as yet identical with our own. 

We are not at this moment and in this article deprecating 
war—though we do most strongly depreeate it, believing that 
a Conference may be held in which all “interests” except 
those of Turkey can be reconciled—but we want our readers, 
before they join in the clamour for war, to look the 
subject once more steadily in the face, and ask themselves 
what they are going to fight for, what in their own minds are 
to be the ultimate terms of peace? Is the Treaty at the end 
of the war to reconsecrate Ottoman authority, or to substitute 
for it a new authority, or to contain an apology to England 
for a temporary occupation of Constantinople, or to be only a 
solemn promise from the Government of Russia that it never, 
never, never will be tricky any more? A war, to be justifiable 
at all, should have at least some definite object, some goal to 
which men may point, and say, “ When this is attained, there 
shall again be peace.” What is the object or the goal in the 
war now so eagerly demanded? There was one in the Crimean 
war, namely, to secure the independence and integrity of 
Turkey; but that is gone, and it remains for the 
Government, if they decide on war, to define its end 
and describe its justification. That has not been done yet, 
and that ought to be done before any one of those who are now 
half-carried away by the popular excitement should give up 
his resistance to a policy which, if pursued, will within a few 
| months be more deeply repented than any policy which ever 
| yet stirred the nation. It is a European war into which we 
| shall plunge, without a single serious interest of our own 
| having been so much as threatened—for we regard the free- 
dom of the Straits as inevitable—and with a certainty that 
| when peace comes again, ours will be the interests which 
| will be the least regarded. 











|THE DUTY OF THE OPPOSITION AT THE PRESENT 
CRISIS. 
HE scenes in the House yesterday week and on Thursday 


last, show how discontented the Radicals are with the 
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nt we sympathise in that feeling. Difficult as the crisis 
pape vordially as we admit Mr. Forster’s plea that anything 
like unreasonable and factious opposition to the Government at a 
moment of great public difficulty and danger, would tend 
to stimulate instead of to subdue the warlike impulses of the 
English people, we do not think that the Opposition leaders, 
when they have maturely deliberated on the policy to be 
adopted, and committed themselves to that policy, ought to 
flinch from recording their vote in accordance with their 
expressed convictions. It is not a dignified, it is 
not quite a manly course, to withdraw, on no reason 
really affecting in the least the issue before the House, 
from a position they have deliberately taken up. Nor do 
we agree’that there is anything more moderating, anything more 
likely to allay the anger of the war party, in such abstention 
than there is in putting their convictions on record in sober, 
moderate, and considerate language, and then supporting them by 
their yotes. Such a speech as Mr. Gladstone made yesterday 
week could not by any possibility give the country the impres- 
sion that he was disposed to offer a factious opposition to the 
Government, even though he supported it, as he actually did, 
by his vote. The appearance of violence, the use of anything 
like inflammatory language, the exchange of taunts with the 
Government, are unquestionably most undesirable at times 
like these. There should be no manner of excuse, still less 
justification, given for the prevalence of any impression in 
the country that the Government are not being treated with 
due consideration by their political opponents. All Govern- 
ments at times make grave errors, and at a crisis so serious as 
this even a Government which is deemed to have made the 
gravest errors should be treated with respectful forbear- 
ance, and with as much consideration as is consistent 
with political duty. But then we deny that there is any 
such consideration or deference shown in flinching from the 
vote which is the fitting and practical record of the opinions 
expressed. Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Stansfeld 
showed every bit as much consideration fer the Government 
on Friday week as Lord Hartington and Mr. Forster and 
Mr, Goschen. They supported their expressed convictions 
by their vote, it is true; and in so doing, they only took the 
course which is in every respect the most convenient; for on 
questions so grave as these it is destructive of the weight of 
your moral influence if you say one thing, and then will not 
fit the deed to the word. But nothing which any of these 
three said was of a nature to lend the slightest colour 
to the charge of factious or even bitter opposition. The 
tone used was respectful, forbearing, and moderate. The vote 
given was given for reasons perfectly consistent with that for- 
bearing and moderate spirit. It is by angry modes of opposi- 
tion, not by firmness, that animosities are roused and passions 
kindled. We venture to say that Mr. Gladstone’s words on 
Friday week were calculated to do more to throw oil 
on the troubled waters,—in spite of his vote,—than 
Lord Hartington’s words and abstention from the divi- 


more respect and consideration for their own followers, 
if they had held firm to their resolution, while showing 
in every manner open to them their resolve not to offer 
irritating or pertinacious opposition to the will of the 
majority. It is the duty of an Opposition at such a crisis 
to press firmly, but very soberly and moderately, its 
own view of the true policy to be adopted on the country, 
and to give its convictions all the gravity and earnestness of 
practical votes, but to repress as far as possible all ex- 
citing and irritating party language, and to accept defeat 
without anything of the obstinate or defiant spirit that 
might inflame the victors. But that difficult duty is not 
discharged by flinching from conviction. On the con- 
trary, the impression is given that there must have been 
party feeling in bringing forward at all what is so little insisted 
on as to be easily thrown aside. 

On the other hand, we find no fault with the Leaders of 
Opposition for doing all in their power to discourage and 
suppress such outbreaks as that of Mr. Edward Jenkins on 
Thursday night. With a great deal that Mr. Jenkins 
said—excepting always his extraordinary apology for the savage 
policy of Russia in Poland—we very much agree. But it was 
not said in a manner and at a moment that was at all oppor- 
tune for the purpose he had in view. It was far from desirable, 
in the interest of the cause he had at heart, to complain of the 
Government for not considering sufficiently the dignity of the 
Czar. It was far from desirable, and we donot think it was even 
true, to accuse the Chancellor of the Exchequer of disin- 
genuousness in relation to the orders given to our Admiral 
for the passage of the Dardanelles, The order to keep“ open the 
water-way ” was intelligible enough, and was perfectly under- 
stood by the people of this country. And even if Mr. 
Jenkins’s defence of Russian conduct in Poland had been 
as sound as it seems to us utterly the reverse, nothing 
could have been more foolish at such a time as this than 
to apologise for it; for nothing would produce a stronger 
feeling in this country that the Radicals wish to Rus- 
sianise the South-East of Europe, than such an apology as 
this for the worst of Russian acts. Such speeches as that 
of Mr. Edward Jenkins are more likely to inflame the ignorant 
war feeling in England than a hundred such speeches as 
Sir Robert Peel’s. Every one can see that Sir Robert 
Peel makes the war party ridiculous, while Mr. Edward 
Jenkins,—with much in his speech that is sound and true,— 
by the violence, undiscriminatingness, and imprudence of his 
advocacy of Russia, makes the Peace party odious. Such 
speeches are, no doubt, the greatest dangers of the Liberals at 
the present crisis. For the Liberals are indeed falsely supposed 
to be acting an unpatriotic part,—whereas their policy is the 
purest and truest patriotism,—and such speeches as these 
confirm the ignorant portion of the British nation in their 
prejudices, We hold, then, that while the leaders of 
Opposition ought to be more manly and less vacillating, 
vehement Radicals ought to set a guard on their tongue 





sions combined. It is not deserting your convictions, but 
expressing them with a becoming sense of the difficulties | 
and anxieties of the Government, which is calculated to keep | 
down irritation, and to prevent any artificial stimulus to the | 
war-passion. Indeed, we go further, and say that if the con- 
viction which induces opposition, is not deep enough to) 
keep the Liberals faithful to their own policy, it is more | 
likely to rouse angry recriminations than it would be where 
it is deep enough to make those who express it stick | 
to their purpose. We think it might well be said of | 
Mr. Forster and Lord Hartington that they ought never | 
to have been parties to the motion which Mr. Forster | 
brought forward, since they did not deem it of sufficient | 
importance to hold by it under the critical circumstances | 
of last week. It is those only whose convictions are so | 
deep that they could not but record their vote, who could not 
be accused of factiousness in having supported it. Earnest | 
Opposition which perseveres to the last in its protest, | 
but avoids all inflammatory language, and expresses freely, 
wherever it is possible, the respect which all evidence 
of the good intentions of the Government naturally inspires, | 
will earn far more kindly consideration from the Govern- | 
ment, than an opposition hastily taken up, and lightly aban- | 
doned on the first threatening of critical events. We cannot, 
then, exonerate the Opposition leaders from blame for the 
course they took on Thursday and Friday week. We think | 
they might have been quite as prudent and much more firm. 


such as they have never set before. Let them leave all in- 
temperate speech to Mr. Cowen and the heated partisans of 
Turkey. But we shall not complain if, on the other hand, t ey 
make their leaders feel that it is neither manly, nor temperate, 
nor the way to gain confidence from their followers, to make 
strung speeches in favour of a decided course one day,and then 
to shrink from it the next. 





MR. LAYARD. 


T is one of the many misfortunes of Great Britain at the 
present crisis that it should be represented at Constanti- 
nople by an Ambassador so little fitted for his especial post as 
Mr. Layard. There never was an occasion on which the 
country so needed a representative there of the highest kind, 
a man temperate and resolute, and given to a cool-headed in- 
credulity, able to impress statesmen who cover the instincts of 
semi-civilised Asiatics with the courtly polish of refined 
Europeans, to keep his own Government fully informed as to 
their overt and covert policy, and to repress utterly the per- 


‘sonal proclivities towards this or that line of action which, 


whenever they are allowed the upper hand, render Ambassa- 
dors dangerous or useless to their chiefs. It has been neces- 
sary to communicate to the Turks information of the most 
disagreeable kind without wilfully giving cause of offence, to 
maintain the dignity of England while abstaining from 
action, and to reflect the official policy of the Govern- 


We think they might have expressed quite as much or more | ment, while that policy was constantly the result of compro- 


respect and consideration for the Government, and very much | mise among opinions which had scarcely either end or method 
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in common. The duty was one which might have over- 
tasked the ablest diplomatist of the old and, as most 
men think, the higher’ school,—the polished gentlemen 
who make up all deficiencies by address, who are never per- 
sdnally disliked, even by rival representatives, and who always 
daunt opposition by the reserve of power which they appear 
to conceal under their suave and restrained, but slightly sarcastic 
gentleness, and Mr. Layard was hopelessly unequal to it. That 
he has not succeeded in informing his Government accurately 
appears on the face of all recent correspondence, which show 
decisively that the Foreign Office has been compelled in a 
dozen crises to rely on information less abrupt, less condensed, 
and we must add, less prejudiced than hisown. His own would 
have justified war, and there is no war. That he has not been 
successful in conciliating Turkish statesmen is evident from 
the almost brutal language employed about him—false lan- 
guage, it may well be—by the Turkish diplomatists in their 
message to the Daily News, by his total failure to obtain even 
the official effacement of :Chefket Pasha—a failure which he 
certainly did not desire,:and which was a direct slap in the 
face for the English Foreign Office—and by the humiliating 
ignorance as to the terms of the Armistice, in which he must 
have been designedly left by the Turkish Government. They 
must have known perfectly well that the Russians were to 
occupy the lines commanding Constantinople, days before Mr. 
Layard telegraphed that they were advancing without the know- 
ledge of the Porte. That he has not represented exactly the 
attitude of the British Government in Constantinople we can- 
not affirm, for we do not know, and never shall know, till 
he makes the statement himself, what attitude he did represent ; 
but that he did not leave a general impression of such repre- 
sentation is certain, from the irritation of the Turks, from the 
repeated statements of correspondents, especially in the 7imes, 
and from the policy adopted by the Turkish Pashas, who to the 
last must have believed English despatches to be written 
merely pro formd. This was their fault, no doubt, but then it was 
Mr. Layard’s failure. He was directed to convince them, and they 
were not convinced. That he intentionally represented the War 
party in this country instead of the Government is, we believe, 
a libel. Mr. Layard knows his business too well for that, 
he has too distinct and visible an interest in proving 
himself a faithful servant of the Foreign Office, a man 
who could always be trusted with the highest missions ; 
and. above all, he himself denies it in too unmistakable 
terms. But it is clear that the qualities which make 
a great explorer, the roughness, the tendency to strong ideas, 
the readiness to jump to desired conclusions, do not make a 
great diplomatist. Mr. Layard, on the face of his whole 
correspondence, was unable to resist the conviction that his 
business was to resist Russia, to favour every man who was 
against Russia, to believe anything against any man who was 
supposed to be on the Russian side. 

Look at this Negroponte correspondence. Mr. Layard hears, 
he says, from a Greek, M. Negroponte, whom he himself 
thought given to untruth—Mr. Layard not being addicted to 
believing Greeks because they are Greeks—that Mr. Gladstone 
had written to him advising a rising of the Greek population 
in Epirus, Thessaly, and Macedonia, or generally in the Turkish 
Empire, against the Turks. He immediately, without reflect- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone would be the last man in the world 
to tender such advice, without attending to his own distrust 
of M. Negroponte, without himself seeing the letters—though 
he subsequently saw one which he himself incorrectly 
describes in these terms, “As far as I can recollect, its 
substance, from a very hasty perusal of it, was to the effect 
that as M. Negroponte was not inclined to take his (Mr. 
Gladstone’s) advice that the Greeks should throw their lot in 
with the Slavs, he had none other to give ”—allows the story 
to be told to the representative of the most bigotedly 
pro-Turkish paper in Christendom, who flashes it home 
as a grave accusation against Mr. Gladstone. Why it 
should be so regarded we scarcely understand. That 
there are cases in which insurrection against an estab- 
lished Government is a moral duty is a doctrine which 
has been held by the gravest moralists of the world, and it is 
one which Mr. Gladstone might well have considered appli- 
cable to the Greeks of Thessaly. He did consider it applicable 
to the Bulgarians, for he himself, in his place in Parliament, 
justified a demand on them for a heavy tribute distinctly on 
the ground that they had not fought for their liberty as the 
Montenegrins had, and ought therefore to pay for it, and 
they could only have fought by insurrection. Still it is ob- 


vious that: the charge was forwarded to England as a most tell- 





ing one, to be published against the most powerful of all anti. 
Turkish statesmen, and the conclusion is almost irresistible, 
The British Ambassador was so carried away by his eagerness 
to discredit a powerful: domestic opponent of his own Govern. 
ment, that he believed a story from a man he distrusted, 
without evidence and against probability, and helped to send 
it home as an undoubted and most important fact. There is 
not a word of truth in it all. Mr. Gladstone’s letters have 
been published, and are as innocent of instigations to insuy 
rection as if they had been written to an archbishop who 
thought himself aggrieved by a new interpretation of an old 
canon. That, no doubt, is not Mr. Layard’s fault. He heard 
a different account from M. Negroponte. But then it is hig 
fault that he was so eager to believe, or so credulous in 
believing, that he never read the letters, that, living in an 
atmosphere charged with electricity, and among men who mige 
represent everything—very often unconsciously, from a sort of 
epidemic of excitement—he should have rushed to use the 
charge as. if it were a weapon against a statesman who. was 
either virtual head of the Opposition, or a private. Member 
with whose letters he had nothing to do. Where in this pro- 
ceeding is the reticence, the dignity, even the keen eye for 
evidence which should distinguish a British Ambassador, and 
above all, an Ambassador specially selected to represent 
England in a time of such amazing difficulty that it furnishes 
the single reasonable excuse for Mr. Layard’s credulity and 
rashness? Where is the evidence that a man, who, whether 
from prejudice or ignorance, or mere hastiness, could be taken 
in by so absurd a bit of what Lord Beaconsfield would call 
“ coffee-house babble” against a statesman whom he personall: 
knows, is not taken in every hour by stories against the chie 
of European governments whom he does not know? We vene 
ture to say that Mr. Layard hears every day or every hour 
some story of Russian designs, worse than the story against Mr, 
Gladstone, repeated by persons indefinitely more trustworthy 
than he believed M. Negroponte to be. Does he believe them 
all, and send them all home as bases for the action of the 
British Government? Or how is it possible for the British 
people, when they read a correspondence like this, and 
hear, perhaps, that a British Fleet is in. motion in 
pursuance of information received from the Ambassador 
at Constantinople, not to ask whether, after all, that 
information may not have been as hastily received as 
was M. Negroponte’s? We do not wish to be hard upon 
Mr. Layard. We can quite understand how a traveller 
who rose to great reputation by explorations in Turkey, who 
has caught the sentiment of the East, and who thinks Russia 
dangerous to England, may grow excessively bitter during a 
Russo-Turkish war, may see in every politician who is not 
Turkish an enemy of his country, and may listen to stories 
against him under a prejudice which temporarily destroys his 
judgment. There are plenty of such people here at home, 
who only want to do their duty as they see it. But then we 
do not understand why such a man is retained in the one 
Embassy where an accession of such feeling may at any 
moment so mislead him as to do irreparable harm. An able 
Ambassador is as needful in such a crisis as an efficient Fleet; 
but how can an Ambassador be able who under such circum- 
stances at once believes such men, telling him stories at once 
so important and so absurd ? 

Upon one point we must acquit Mr. Layard. Much has 
been. said of the fact that he has offered no apology to Mr. 
Gladstone now that the truth has come out, and only declines 
to continue the correspondence; but he evidently awaits the 
opinion of his own chief, who is bound, having asked for the 
explanation, to pronounce some opinion upon it. Lord Derby 
has hitherto delayed doing so, and until he has done so Mr. 
Layard, as Ambassador, may fairly say that he sees no evidence 
of any disapproval of his course in the Foreign Office. And it 
is with Mr. Layard as Ambassador only that the British public 
has to do. It is Lord Derby, not Mr. Layard, who in the first 
instance has failed in courtesy and proper feeling towards an 
opponent at least his equal in political rank. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND CONSTANTINOPLE. 
é har notion which no small part of the English public have 

taken up, that the honour of the Government is pledged 
to prevent Constantinople from falling even temporarily into 
Russian hands, is an exceedingly mistaken one. Little as we 
approve of the policy of the present Government on the 
Eastern Question, we should frankly admit that a pledge 
given by any Government, however mischievous its policy, 
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can rarely indeed be repudiated by the country without anni- 
hilating the influence of England in the councils of Europe. 
It is not enough to say that one Government repudiates, 
and would never have given, the pledge of a previous Govern- 
ment which it is asked to redeem. To foreign countries, 
the British Empire must be either a unit of national life 
which may always be asked to take up the engagements 
which have been recently and spontaneously given in its 
name, or it cannot be a Power to take account of at all. 
Hence we regard it as a matter of great moment to the 
country to understand clearly—quite apart from the wisdom 
or the imprudence of the pledges given—what those pledges 
have been. And we should be the first to recognise that a 
distinct pledge given by our Government on a subject of the 
first moment, must, under the same conditions to which it applied, 
be redeemed by the nation, if the nation really wishes to count 
for anything in the councils of the world. Let us see, then, what 
precisely the language is which the present Government has used 
on the subject of Constantinople. For by that we fairly admit 
the country must hold itself bound, unless, indeed, it could be 
shown that the pledge was in itself so utterly mischievous 
that no consideration of any kind for the consistency and in- 
fluence of Great Britain, would justify us in redeeming it. And 
we need not say that in relation to such a question as the 
oceupation of Constantinople by a foreign Power, it would not 
be feasible to show that any view seriously adopted by either 
of the great English parties, was of that nature. 

The first time that the present Government defined its posi- 
tion at all in relation to Constantinople was in Lord Derby’s 
despatch of the 6th of May, the language of which was recast 
and very much coloured two days later by Mr. Cross in the House 
of Commons. That language has been often since cited by the 
speakers on this subject, but it is not always cited accurately, and 
is frequently misunderstood. These were Lord Derby’s words to 
Count Schouvaloff :—-The vast importance of Constanti- 
nople, whether in a military, a political, or a commer- 
cial point of view, is too well understood to require 
explanation. It is. therefore scarcely necessary to point 
out that her Majesty’s Government are .not prepared to 
regard with indifference the passing into other hands than 
those of its present possessors of a capital holding so peculiar 
and commanding a position.” Now, when Mr. Cross referred 
to the same point on Monday, May 8, in the House of Com- 
mons, his language was as follows :—* Well, what am I to 
say about the treaties as to the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and the possession of Constantinople? Is it necessary for 
carrying on the war between Russia and Turkey, and for the 
protection of the Christians in Turkey, that Constantinople 
should be either attacked, approached, or occupied? I say, 
‘No.’ These are questions which no country in Europe could 
regard with indifference; and when I mention them, I hope 
they are so remote that. they will not practically arise. But 
they are questions which must be considered by any British 
Government, and which any Ministry, even if the right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) himself were at its head, would 
not dare to neglect, or if it did, the country would very soon send 
it an answer which it could not mistake.” Now, it is very 
clear that Mr. Cross, in this speech, very materially enlarged, 
and so to say painted-up the language of Lord Derby’s warning, 
till it became something quite different from the warning 
officially given. In the mouth of the Home Secretary, it 
certainly sounded like a warning. that.the British Government 
would not allow Constantinople to be either “ attacked, ap- 
proached, or occupied” by. Russia; and that he held that 
the opinion of the country would call the Government to 
account, if it permitted anything of the sort. But the fact 
that Mr. Oross used this strong language on May 8 in the 
House of Commons is a very important one from our own 
point of view, when we consider the official language by which 


est exclue des vues de sa Majesté ’Empereur. I) reconnait 
qu’en tout cas le sort de Constantinople est une question 
d'intérét commun, qui ne peut étre réglée que par une 
entente générale, et que si la possession de cette ville devait 
étre mise en question, elle ne saurait appartenir 4 aucune des 
Puissances de l'Europe.” In this despatch, the phrase “sans 
pouvoir préjuger le marche ni issue de la guerre ” sufficiently 
indicated that Prince Gortschakoff, while repudiating in the 
name of Russia all idea of acquiring Constantinople, would 
not bind himself not to occupy it temporarily as the Germans 
temporarily occupied Paris; and when the British Govern- 
ment intimated their general satisfaction with Prince Gort- 
schakoff’s explanations, of course they tacitly withdrew any- 
thing in Mr. Cross’s language which might have been inter- 
preted as going far beyond the terms of Lord Derby’s despatch, 
and as “ prejudging,” to use Prince Gortschakoff’s phrase, “the 
course and issue of the war.” 

But the Russian Government did not even rest satisfied 
with this tacit ignoring by Lord Derby of the language used 
by Mr. Cross in the House of Commons. On the 17th of 
July the Emperor himself returned to the subject, and in a 
conversation with Colonel Wellesley at Biela, which Colonel 
Wellesley immediately embodied in a Memorandum,—a Memo- 
randum suppressed by the Government for six months, and 
only presented to Parliament within the last ten days;—the 
following statement was made :—“ The Emperor will not 
occupy Constantinople for the sake of military honour, but only 
if such a step is rendered necessary by the march of events.” 
Whatever this vague phrase, the “ march of events,” means,— 
and it may mean almost anything, according to the mind of him 
who interprets the march of events, and regards them as re- 
quiring one thing or another,—here was the most explicit and 
deliberate notice that the Russian Government thought that 
something or other might make such an occupation expedient, 
and reserved its right to determine on this step. And how 
did our Government receive this notice? It was met by a 
memorandum communicated to the Russian Ambassador, and 
dated 28th July last, in which we find, first, the general 
statement that “ her Majesty’s Government receive with much 
satisfaction the statement which his Majesty the Emperor has 
authorised Colonel Wellesley to make, that he is ready to treat 
for peace, if the Sultan will make suitable propositions ;” and 
then, without saying anything at all on the specific notice 
given that the “ march of events” might “ render necessary” 
the temporary occupation of the capital, the Government go 
on to state that the “ march of events” might also render it 
necessary for them, when the Russian forces should “ draw nearer 
to the capital,” to send the Fleet to Constantinople, and to 
deprecate in such a case any hostile interpretation on the part 
of Russia; “Her Majesty’s Government look with much 
anxiety at the state of things in Constantinople, and the pro- 
spect of the disorder and bloodshed, and even anarchy, which 
may occur there, as the Russian forces draw nearer to the 
capital. The crisis which may at any moment arrive in Con- 
stantinople may be such as her Majesty’s Government could 
not overlook, while they had the means of mitigating its horrors. 
Her Majesty’s Government are fully determined (unless it should 
be necessary for the preservation of interests which they. have 
already stated that they are bound to maintain) not to depart 
from the line of neutrality which they have declared their 
intention to observe ; but they do not consider that they would 
be departing from this neutrality, and they think that Russia 
will not consider that they are so doing, if they should find 
themselves compelled to direct their Fleet to proceed to Con- 
stantinople, and thus afford protection to the European popu- 
lation against internal disturbances. It must be clearly under- 
stood that no decision in favour of such a proceeding has been 
taken by her Majesty’s Government, but they are anxious that, 
in the event of its becoming necessary, no misunderstanding 





it was followed. Prince Gortschakoff replied to Lord Derby’s 
despatch by indirectly suggesting that it might be necessary in 
the interests of the Russian policy to take temporarily the very | 
steps which Mr, Cross had declared that it would not be 
necessary for Russia, in the interests of the cause she had | 
espoused, to take, And yet not only was Prince Gortschakoff’s | 
explanation received with’ satisfaction, and not only did it fail | 
to excite controyessy of any kind, at the time we refer! 
to, but perfectly explicit language subsequently used by | 
the Czar himself, had the same result. These were| 
Prince Gortschakoff’s words, written under the date of | 
May 18 in last year :—* Pour ce qui concerne Constantinople, 
sans pouvoir préjuger la marche. ni Viesue de la guerre, le 


Cabinet Impérial répete qu'une acqnisition de cette capitale | While it took one line on this subject in July, togk quite 


should arise as to their intentions ; and that the Government of 
Russia, with which it is their sincere desire to remain on 
friendly terms, should not be taken by surprise.” Now that is 
language written deliberately in reply to a notice that a tem- 
porary occupation of Constantinople might be required by the 
“ march of events,” and assuming the close approach of ‘the 
Russians to Constantinople as the basis of its own. state- 
ments. Now, this was written on the 28th July last. A 
more complete though tacit withdrawal of the rhetorical 
threat used by Mr. Cross in the House of Commons on the &th 
May as to the consequences of “attacking, approaching, or 
occupying ” Constantinople cannot well be imagined. 

It will be said, however, that the British Government, 
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another line in December. And this is perfectly true. On 
the 13th December, after the fall of Plevna, Lord Derby re- 
ferred once more, not apparently to the explicit notice given 
in July, but to the vaguer notice in May of what the course 
of the war might require, in the following terms :—* While 
appreciating the courtesy and friendly character of this an- 
swer [Prince Gortschakoff’s answer of the 18th May, cited 
spore her Majesty’s Government feel that it does not 
sufficiently meet the dangers against which they desire 
to guard. They are strongly of opinion,—an opinion 
which the course of events tends still more to confirm,— 
that the occupation of Constantinople by the Russian forces, 
even though it should be of a temporary character, and for 
military purposes only, would be an event which it would 
on all accounts be most desirable to avoid. They cannot 
conceal from themselves that if such an occupation appeared 
imminent, public feeling in this country, founded on a just 
appreciation of the consequences to be apprehended, might 
call for measures of precaution on the part of Great Britain 
from which they have hitherto felt justified in abstaining. 
It is with the view of avoiding what might endanger 
seriously the good relations happily maintained between the 
two countries, that Lord Derby has been charged by the 
Cabinet to express to the Russian Government their earnest 
hope that should the Russian armies advance to the south 
of the Balkans, no attempt will be made to occupy Con- 
stantinople or the Dardanelles. In the contrary event, her 





Majesty’s Government must hold themselves free to take what- 
ever course may appear to them necessary for the protection 
of British interests ; but they sincerely trust and confidently 
believe that any such necessity will be averted, by mutual 
understanding between the two Governments.” To this despatch 
the Russian Government replied by reiterating as before its 
repudiation of any intention of acquiring Constantinople, but 
reserving as before its absolute freedom of action, in case “ the 
obstinacy or the illusions of the Porte should oblige his 
Majesty to pursue his military operations, in order to dictate 
a peace responding to the openly proclaimed object of the war,” 
and it was pointed out that nothing would tend to confirm 
this obstinacy and these illusions more than any belief of 
Turkey’s that England would, under certain conditions, send 
up the Fleet to Constantinople. And so the matter rested 
till the English Fleet was sent up to Constantinople, when, as 
a matter of course, the Russian Government deemed it right 
to reply by reasserting its right to make a partial occupation 
of Constantinople, to which the “march of events,” and in- 
deed most likely the very event with regard to which Russia 
had always reserved her complete freedom of action, naturally 
pointed. 

Now, can we for a moment say that our Government is pledged 
in honour to any further action, as a consequence of this partial 
occupation, which, if it happens, it will have itself precipitated ? 
Mr. Cross’s language in May last would have been commonly 
regarded as a threat of war, in case of any Russian occupation 
of Constantinople. But as we have seen, that language was 
practically and most explicitly withdrawn by the subsequent 
replies of Lord Derby to Prince Gortschakoff. Lord Derby’s 
rather unfortunate Memorandum of the 13th December did not 
reiterate, or anything like reiterate, Mr. Cross’s language, 
though it did explain how serious the British Government 
considered the danger of a Russian occupation of Constantinople, 
and the kind of measure by which the British Government 
might think it necessary to reply. In fact, the British Fleet 
has anticipated the Russian occupation of Constantinople, and 
indeed virtually caused it. But even so, we are pledged, so 
far as the published correspondence goes, to nothing more,— 
only to that rather critical and dangerous conjoint action im- 
plied in a British occupation of the waters, simultaneously with | 
a Russian occupation of the city, of Constantinople. That is | 
not, and ought not to mean, war, though it does and must | 
imply a strained and critical situation, which the diplomatists | 
on both sides should seek to cut as short as possible, and | 
which ought never to have been brought about. | 











PROTESTANT INTEREST IN THE PAPAL ELECTION. | 
O news has arrived from Rome this week, except the | 
resolution to hold the Conclave in Rome, and a great 
quantity of evidence tending to show that the election, when | 
it comes off, will be absolutely free. It would seem probable, | 
from all the correspondence received, that a party among the | 
Cardinals, headed by Cardinal Manning, objected to a Conclave 


in Rome, because, as they argued, it would involve a recog- | 
' 


Ss 
nition of the existence, if not of the rights, of the Italian 
Government. They therefore proposed to quit the Hol 
City, and hold the election either in Malta, under British 
protection, or in Miramar, the island in the Adriatic where 
the Archduke Maximilian built his palace, and where non. 
interference would be guaranteed by the Austrian fla 
The Catholic Powers, however, assured the triumvirate 
Cardinals Pecci, Bilio, and La Valletta, who for the 
moment hold the Papacy in Commission, that no inter. 
ference from without would be attempted, the Italian Govern. 
ment guaranteed them against coercion by the mob of Rome 
—which remains profoundly tranquil,—and the Italian Car. 
dinals, who are in a majority of thirty-five to twenty-seven 
were extremely disinclined to undertake a fatiguing voyage 
without any visible or adequate reason. It is rumoured that 
the discussion grew hot—but any sharp debate seems hot when 
the debaters are old men and Cardinals—and that it ended 
in a vote for Rome, which would have been unanimoys 
but for one dissentient. This may be Roman gossip, the 
most untrustworthy of all gossip; but it is clear that a decj- 
sion has been reached, that Rome is the place of election, and 
that the business will begin in Rome on or about the 20th 
inst. Beyond this all is dark, and will probably remain g9 
until the new Pope is officially proclaimed. The Cardinals 
have no motive for revealing their discussions to the outside 
world, the system ensures secrecy so long as they are willing to 
preserve it, and Ambassadors, through whom the facts have 
heretofore generally crept out, have far less influence with the 
Cardinals than of yore. There is no Papal Kingdom to be 
threatened or defended. One would guess that the selection 
of Rome implies that the “zealots” are not so strong in 
numbers as they believed, and that the Italians are still 
resolved that none but an Italian shall fill the Holy Chair ; but 
that is only a guess, made without sufficient reference to the 
fact that two-thirds of sixty-two is not thirty-seven, but forty- 
two, and the quorum must, therefore, include five foreigners ; 
that no one can tell how many Cardinals will be actually shut 
up in the voting-rooms, and that the lines of nationality are 
crossed by other and still deeper divisions, while those of 
party or principle are cloven by the lines of nationality. The 
right of saying “ Accedo ad ” possessed by each Cardinal 
when a voting has been gone through without result, disturbs 
all calculations, and it is more than possible that the name 
which emerges ultimately from the urn will be almost unknown 
to Europe, and entirely outside the calculations of the astute 
men who have reckoned up for each Government interested 
the chances of the candidates. The system, indeed, elabo- 
rated as it has been by generations of subtle intellects, is 
now nearly perfect for its ends, so perfect that no Cardinal, even 
if spokesman of a group, can enter the Conclave certain in his 
own mind of a particular result. 

This is undoubtedly one cause of the extreme interest taken 
in this election by all cultivated Protestants throughout the 
world. It is the single example, in an age of elections, of a 
machinery so constructed that every elector can vote in his judg- 
ment and conscience for the favourite of his choice, and yet the 
total result remain as uncertain as if the successful candidate 
had been selected by lot. The Catholic Church has realised the 
ideal which the framers of the American Constitution pursued in 
vain, and their formula may yet, as election becomes the uni- 
versal system of the world, find for the second time imitators 
in secular politics, It can scarcely be fairly doubted that the 
idea of a Representative Assembly was derived from the early 
Councils, and the method of choosing an Executive Head may 
yet be copied from the one elaborated by the Sacred College. 
The element of uncertainty is not, however, sufficient to ac- 
count for the interest felt in the event by people who know 
nothing of Papal methods, who regard the Papacy as an evil 
institution, or who are penetrated with the notion, as, for in- 
stance, one-half of all educated Protestant women are pene- 
trated with it, that the election is a prearranged comedy. 
The truth is that the interest in all ecclesiastical occurrences 
has of late years among Protestants increased, and increased in 
a way which of all others concentrates attention on a Papal 
election. Everybody who attends to such matters at all feels 
that the most real, if not the deepest, of the religious struggles 
of the hour—which to at least half the Protestant world 
are struggles of extreme moment—is the conflict be- 





tween authority and reason; that on the side of autho- 


rity the army of reserve is the Catholic Church, and that 
the supreme act in which this Church manifests its belief 


|in authority is the election of a Pope. Here is a man who to- 


day is merely a Bishop, but who to-morrow, if, chosen Pope, 
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will be accepted in sincere reverence by millions, some of them 
gsessing the most cultivated minds of earth, as the author- 
ised and infallible expositor of divine truth. No occurrence is 
more certain than the submission of the Catholic world to the 
next Pope, whoever he may be, and none can be conceived of 
more irreconcilable with human reason, except when used to 
compel itself to surrender its own claim to a presumably 
higher fiat. Wholly apart from the influence of the Pope on 
affairs, wholly apart from his unique position in Europe and 
the world—for this election will be felt in the Catholic 
Colleges in Pekin and in the depths of South America as keenly 
as in Paris—the mere fact that the greatest of Christian 
Churches should make one at all, that all that is most highly 
placed in a Church should come together to part, as it were, 
with their own authority, and bow in anticipation before an 
unknown colleague, is of itself a phenomenon which must 
and does stir the dullest. Here is the last grand 
representative of Authority, at work, making its mouth- 
piece,—it is impossible not to watch, impossible not to 
wish that it should make it freely, impossible not to dream 
of what the outcome under certain circumstances might be. 
This dreaminess in particular is greatly increased by the usual 
Protestant ignorance as to what a Pope can and cannot do. 
There is a notion abroad among thousands of Protestants, in 
which our Catholic friends would scarcely believe, that a Pope, 
especially since the promulgation of the Dogma, can do any- 
thing,—that a man might be elected who would revolutionise 
the Church, widen its dogmas, alter its formularies, change 
its “ uses,” till almost any Christian of any sort might be in- 
cluded in the Catholic Church. Some theory of this sort 
floats in the minds of all those who are eager for the reuniting 
of Christian Churches, and is by a few of them carried so far 
that they think a Pope, to take an extreme instance, could 
allow the Greek definition of the Godhead to be non-heretical. 
They do not realise the extent to which Infallibility is limited 
by the necessity it is under of declaring only that which has 
always been declared, “everywhere, always, and by all,” and 
this failure of course greatiy deepens their anxiety and their 
inquisitiveness. The religious possibilities loom to them larger 
even than they are, and they dream of a Catholic Broad Church 
or a Catholic Charitable Church with a kind of zeal in dreaming. 
And finally, we suspect the Protestant and the sceptical 
worlds alike watch the election with an interest which is not 
entirely free from malice. They feel that the Papacy can be 
most seriously attacked from within, and cannot avoid, though 
they do not avow even to themselves, a hope at each election 
that the Cardinal elected may be a foolish or a feeble man, or 
one whose character will secure no reverence, or one who will 
strain his authority until even Catholics can endure it no 
longer, and will rather fall into the hands of God than into 
the hands of His Vicar on earth. A sort of expectation pre- 
vails, we believe, in many minds that the next Pope may be a 
man for whom Infallibility is too heavy a burden, or one whom 
the world will not believe to be infallible—there would be a 
difficulty, in spite of Councils, in believing it of Mr. Whalley 
—or one who would use his prerogative in some fashion 
against which men would revolt. There is not, of 
course, the slightest chance of any such expectation being 
realised. The Cardinals will never again elect a man 
of immoral life, even if they could find one in the Col- 
lege, and against foolishness the Church has protected itself 
by the crowd of theologians through whose minds any con- 
siderable utterance must be strained before it is effective or 
even audible in the external world. A Pope cannot decree a 
dogma, as Mr. Gladstone writes a letter,ona postcard. There 
might be a feeble Pope, but if there were, the first men who 
would master him would be the great ecclesiastics; there 
might be a foolish Pope, but if there were, his foolishness 
would be filtered before mankind received his utterances; and 
there might be a dogmatic Pope, but if there were, his orders 
Would necessitate an investigation into previous orders on the 
Same subject, which would occupy months, and allow time for 
all manner of representations. Half the liberty of Pio Nono, 
Which was no doubt very great, was derived from the con- 
viction of those who stood around him that as Pope he 
could be better trusted than the entire College, and that 
the huge machinery in existence for enforcing care and 
Consultation and deliberation was temporarily not required. 
Still Protestants who hear always of the Pope, and never, or 
scarcely ever, of those around him, cannot help thinking that 
the Cardinal selected might be a failure, or hoping a little 
that the Church in its supreme function might make some 
visible and perhaps irreparable blunder. What with ecclesias- 


tical interests, and intellectual admiration for the system, and 
human curiosity, and in some instances conscientious spiteful- 
ness, the Protestant world, even with a great war on hand, 
cannot forego its interest in the Papal Election, which, begin- 
ning next Wednesday, ought to be decided before our next 
issue appears. The story that the election will be a long one 
is like most of the stories as to the next Pope, a mere guess, 





JUDGE-MAKING IN THE CITY. 


W* fear that the Corporation of London is going to dis- 
regard the unanimous advice of all impartial friends 
and its own manifest interest in regard to the Recordership. 
The talk runs that Sir Thomas Chambers, the present Common 
Serjeant, will, in all probability, be appointed Recorder, and 
that it is not unlikely that the new Common Serjeant will be 
the Hon. R. Bourke, the present Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Both appointments will be bad—not exactly jobs, 
for that conveys the idea of corruptness, but ill-advised, in- 
judicious appointments, of which the City may have cause to 
repent. We stated last week a few of our reasons why 
Sir Thomas Chambers is not peculiarly fitted for the 
higher office, and we have no desire to dwell un- 
graciously on the fact that his judicial career at the 
Lord Mayor's Court and at the Old Bailey has been inglori- 
ous; that he made no great figure at the Bar; and that 
in Parliament he has done nothing but occasionally speak in 
favour of the propriety of a man marrying his deceased wife’s 
sister,—a matter in which, so far as we know, the City is not 
deeply interested. But why, apart from any personal question 
of this sort, should the Court of Aldermen be ready to establish 
arule to the effect that the Common Serjeant has the reversion of 
the Recordership? Do they desire to hand over their most im- 
portant piece of patronage to the Common Council? And if 
they do not, are they judicious in sanctioning the idea that the 
Common Serjeant, the nominee of the Common Council, has a 
right to promotion by seniority? We need not tell those who 
are conversant with the history of the City that the best judi- 
cial appointments ever made by it were deviations from routine. 
Fifty years ago it was customary to give the Common Sergeant- 
ship to the senior pleader of the City. Mr. Denman, then in 
the hey-day of his popularity, as the advocate of Queen 
Caroline, broke through this rule, and defeated Mr. Bolland; 
and the City thereby obtained the services of one of the 
ablest and most trusted Judges who ever adorned the English 
Bench. Why should not the Aldermen show a little of the 
public spirit which the Common Council showed in 1822, and 
appoint some lawyer of distinction, such as Sir Fitzjames 
Stephen, who would be a worthy successor to Sir Stuart 
Wortley and Mr. Russell Gurney? Of course, Mr. Bourke is 
a highly respectable Under-Secretary. He answers simple 
questions in a discreet fashion, and he can paraphrase with 
some skill the arguments set by his official superior. But he 
is not a successful Under-Secretary, in the sense that Lord 
George Hamilton or even Mr. Lowther is, and mediocrity 
at the Foreign Office is but poor security for eminence 
on the Bench. Much has been made of the fact that he 
once had some practice on circuit and at sessions, and 
that he was “devil” to an Attorney-General many years ago. 
But what guarantee is this of knowledge of a system of law 
which has marvellously changed since Mr. Bourke was practising 
at the Bar? We do not give the command of a division in the 
field to a man because he was in the Militia in his youth. To 
choose as Recorder one gentleman merely because he is Common 
Serjeant, and to elect another as Common Serjeant who has 
been for years out of practice, and who has been too busy to 
pay any attention to legal matters, is to say without circum- 
locution, “The City does not want great learning or tried 
judicial ability. It wants men with a social position; men 
who have got a City connection ; barristers who have married 
or dined into the circle of aldermanic families, or whose faces 
are familiar at civic feasts or to the loungers on the Bench at 
the Old Bailey.” It is to be false to the spirit of the old con- 
ception of the Recorder who, according to the Liber Albus of 
the City, was to be a lawyer of learning and eloquence, known 
and in good repute in all the King’s Courts. 
Now, the City must not say this, at least not too plainly. 
Both the Recordership and the Common Serjeantship are very 
extraordinary offices, about which a Royal Commission might 
have many hard things to say; and the Corporation dare not 
direct many eyes to their own anomalous powers as Judge- 
makers, by choosing those who are not the fittest. The Re- 
corder is a Judge of Oyer and Terminer. He is one of the 
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Commissioners of the Central Criminal Court, and it is also 
his business to try civil causes in the Lord Mayor’s Court. He 
is, therefore, no mere municipal officer, nor a higher order of 
stipendiary ; but a Judge with large jurisdiction, civil and 
criminal. His salary is also considerable. As Judge of the 
Central Criminal Court he receives a salary of £2,000, and for 
his judicial work at the Lord Mayor’s Court he receives a 
further sum of £1,000. His virtual subordinate, the Common 
Serjeant, we may add, has-a salary of £1,500, and a further 
allowance of £1,050 as Judge at the Lord Mayor’s Court, 
making an aggregate considerably more than the remuneration 
was in the time of Lord Denman, who states that he received as 
Common Serjeant £1,000 as salary, and £150 to nearly £400 in 
the'shape of fees. Nominally the Recordership is not the highest 
paid office of which the Mayor and the Corporation have the 
disposal. The City Engineer receives from the Corporation 
and the Commissioners of Sewers a still larger salary —£3,246 
—than the Recorder, and in some years the former has re- 
ceived. thousands more in the shape of remuneration for extra 
services. But it is understood that in reality the Recordership 
is worth to an occupant of it who is not in Parliament nearly 
£6,000. As the advocate of the Corporation, he has a 
right to be “briefed” in all cases in which the City is con- 
cerned, except those which come before his own Court; and if 
he is not disqualified by being a Member of Parliament, this 
privilege extends. to all private Bills in which the Coporation is 
interested. We mention all this, not in order to show that the 
two Judges are overpaid, but that their salaries are such as to 
satisfy able men of good repute. Any Royal Commission 
would probably have much. to say about the mode in which 
the appointments are made.. Englishmen sneer at the 
State Judges in America who are elected by popular vote, and 
find a sufficient explanation of the depredations of Gould and 
Tweed in this one fact. But here in London are Judges with 
jurisdiction equal to that of the State Judges elected by popular 
assemblies. Here is a Corporation which appoints and keeps 
two Judges. Those who remember the last vacancy in the 
Cotnmon Serjeantship, more than twenty years ago, when Mr. 
Russell Gurney was promoted from that office to the Recorder- 
ship, must remember that there were most of the accompani- 
ments of a contested Parliamentary election, that public 
meetings were held by the supporters of the many candidates, 
and that canvassing was freely. carried on. We admit’ that, 
as‘a rule, a tolerably wise choice has been made. But such 
institutions, so alien to all English notions, are always very 
properly on their defence, and people will say that. they are 
bearing only their natural fruits if candidates with undoubtedly 
secondary claims are preferred. Who knows but that the City 
may some day, not so very distant, have to justify the 
retention of those privileges and peculiar customs which the 
Municipal Corporation Act swept away elsewhere, but which 
it spared in the case of London? The propriety of Alder- 
men electing themselves and of nominating one of the 
superior Judges may not always be acquiesced in, and the 
duration of the anomaly may depend very much on the 
character of the law officers. 

The City has usually had the good-sense to select as their 
Judges men who have already earned some public reputation. 
On the occasion of the last contest for the Common Serjeantship, 
the two candidates out of many who were at the head of the 
poll were Members of Parliament, and we do not doubt that 
the possession of a seat in the House will usually be a decided 
recommendation to a candidate. There is no practical 
incompatibility between a seat in the. House and the Recorder- 
ship. The judicial duties of the Recorder and the Common 
Serjeant are not absorbing. They have in the Lord Mayor’s 
Court, which usually sits for a week about once a month, the ser- 
vices of an Assistant-Judge, and the monthly sittings of the Central 
Criminal Court leave them ample time to attend to their Par- 
liamentary duties. We do not grudge the Corporation the 
presence of two champions in the House of Commons. But 
we do wonder that they do not show more eagerness to elect 
men of great repute, as criminal or mercantile lawyers, more 
ambition to prove that they are as discerning of judicial merit 
as the Lord Chancellor. Parliamentary influence is useful to 
the City. But a reputation for real discrimination and public 
spirit in the selection of its judicial officers would be still 
more useful. City-men complain often that the modern 
Judges who are sent to try heavy commercial cases at Guildhall 
do not exhibit the same knowledge of the details of business 
as the Parkes, the Maules, the Willeses, and other giants of 
the past. Why should not the Corporation, by making wise 
appointments in this instance, read the Government a lesson 
on the subject of Judicial Patronage ? 





— 


THE SALE’ OF LIVINGS, 


M* LEATHAM had an easy part to play. on Tuesday. 
1 The Sale of Livings is one of those indefensible practices 
which bear a charmed life, because it is so difficult to put an end 
to them without abolishing something which we wish to kee 
Most people are agreed that private patronage in the English 
Church has its advantages.. The man of the world sees in ita pro« 
tection against Episcopal enthusiasm ; the Evangelical sees in it g 
protection against Episcopal coldness ; the Ritualist sees in it 9 
protection against Episcopal tyranny. If private patronage were, 
abolished, it is the patronage of the Bishops that would be 
increased, and if a much larger proportion of the Beneficed 
Clergy were Episcopal nominees, every one of these classes would 
feel more or less aggrieved. The man of the world. would 
miss the convenient family arrangements; the Evangelical 
would miss his Simeon Trustees. and similar expedients for 
leavening fashionable watering-places with Calvinistic dog. 
trine ; the Ritualist would feel that his hope of finding an,, 


ecclesiastical field depended for the future on the improbable., 


chance. of his finding episcopal favour. Those who. claim; to), 
look at the question with.no special sympathy with any, ona, 
of these classes would feel that the abolition of private patrona:, 
age removed, one of the chief securities for variety of view and, 
character in the Clergy, and by. doing this removed one of the 
main safeguards of an Established Church. It is because the 
Church of England is so manyrsided. that she finds so many,, 
willing to recognise and support her claim to an exclusive Stata; 
recognition to which historically. or logically it would: be diffi., 
cult to make: out her claim, and without private patronage), 
it would be much less easy to keep alive:this variety. 

Given, then, that. private patronage is to be maintained, in; ; 
what relation:does.it stand to the sale of livings?. At. first it: ; 
may seem as though there’ were: no necessary. connection:, 
between them. The eonception of private patronage implies: 
that the patron is trustee for the parish, and that he gives:the» 
living to the clergyman who, as he thinks,. will best.serve the; 
spiritual interests of the parishioners. As soon as this.ideas; 
has been taken.into the mind,.the notion. of selling, the righ: 
to perform. .this duty: seems, incompatible with. it... The 
trustee of a marriage settlement, does: not. sell his; right) to 
choose, the solicitor who is to manage, the trust.) funds, 
and. why should the: patron sell the right of choosing 
the parson who is to manage more important matters still? 
As regards trusteeships and executorships, Englishmem are: 
rather punctilious in thinking.of nothing but the interests of. ' 
the cestuis que trust ; it is only when, they come to deal with: 
spiritual matters that laxer views come in, and that they allow 
themselves. to put livings up to auction. Why is not somes 
thing done to put an end to a system which brings so much 


discredit on the Church, and introduces pecuniary considerar:: 


tions into a transaction from which they ought to be altogether 
banished? It is not for want of trying: Bishops:and politic 
cians have put their heads together and done their best to 
devise a remedy. But one and the other have: retired from: 
the contest leaving matters as unsatisfactory as they found 
them, and now the subject seems to be given up to Mr, 
Leatham. In his hands the subject becomes less. thorny, 
because he has only to end his speech with a resolution, 
instead of with a Bill. The only objection to this treatment 
of the subject is that nothing comes of it. Supposing that the 
House of Commons, instead of being counted out on Tuesday 
night, had.done what Mr. Leatham asked it to do, and had 
declared that it is desirable to adopt measures for preventing 
simoniacal evasion of the law and checking abuses in the sale 
of livings, what would have been gained? Mr. Leatham 
had to begin his speech with the admission that a re 
solution to this effect had on a former oceasion been 
passed, with the unanimous assent of the House of Come 
mons and with the concurrence of the Government, . but 
that it had remained a perfectly barren declaration. A 
Bill or two on the subject have been introduced and with- 
drawn, and that is all. Simoniacal evasion of the law 
goes on as briskly as ever, and not a single abuse. in the 
sale of livings has been checked: Nor is this) omission 
due only to the indolence and indifference of Parliament) or 
of the Government. There are real difficulties.in the way of 
doing anything effectual,—difficulties which account for, if they 
do not justify, the indisposition to meddle with \the. questiom 
which successive Governments have felt. Even Mr, Bright: 
once made the Purchase system in the Church the. object 
of a speech to his constituents, and it was rather supposed at 
the time that this pronunciamiento on his part indicated the 
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particular form which the Radical attack on the Establishment 
would next take. But Mr. Bright never went any further ; 
and it is not unfair to suppose that when he came to consider 
the kind of prohibitions he would wish to introduce, he saw 
how serious the obstacles were. 
The simplest and most effectual—perhaps, we may say, the 
only effectual—way of dealing with the question would be to 
rohibit the sale of Advowsons, leaving them to pass from 
patron to patron by descent or bequest, but not by purchase. 
But it is easy to imagine cases in which this prohibition would 
work exceedingly ill. The sale of an advowson implies that 
for some reason or other the owner of it wants to get rid of it. 
Either he is in difficulties, and prefers the money-value of his 
patronage to the patronage itself, or he has conscience enough 
to feel that he is not the right man to exercise spiritual 
patronage. In either of these cases, what is gained by insisting 
on a patron’s retaining an advowson? Asit is, there is always 
a chance that the purchaser may be better fitted to exercise the 
patronage than the vendoris. If the sale were forbidden, a needy 
comer would be tempted to find means of making money by the 
exercise of the patronage which he is unable to dispose of openly, 
while an owner who felt his own inability to exercise the patron- 
age judiciously, would probably exercise it at the suggestion or 
solicitation of friends who were no better judges of a parson than 
himself. The compromise usually suggested is to allow the 
sale of advowsons, and altogether prohibit the sale of next pre- 
sentations. This plan is recommended by the fact that it is 
in connection with the sale of next presentations that the 
ossest abuses are to be met with. Here, however, we are con- 
fronted by the certainty that such a law would be evaded. 
Evasions of law are never things to be lightly treated, but they 
are very much worse when the law is recent and definite, than 
when it is antiquated and uncertain. If the sale of next pre- 
sentations were forbidden by Statute, and that Statute at once 
became a dead-letter, the effect of the practice on the charac- 
ters of the clergy who were guilty of it would be very much 
more marked and mors injurious than it is now. Yet that an 
Act of Parliament could be drawn on a subject of this kind which 
should defy evasion seems impossible. When men cannot 
help themselves, they are almost always willing to trust one 
another, and nine times out of ten their confidence is justified. 
If a patron wanted to make money by the sale of a single pre- 
sentation to a living, but did not wish the patronage to pass 
altogether away from his family, he could not be prevented 
from presenting a clergyman on the understanding that money 
was to be paid to him after the presentation, and in the great 
majority of cases the money would be paid, even if there were 
no means by which payment could be enforced. Probably, 
however, the ingenuity of conveyancers would soon devise some 
means of enforcing such payments without disclosing the nature 
of the transaction out of which they arose. We are inclined 
to think that the remedy is to be sought not so much in the 
direction of prohibition of sales, whether of advowsons or of 
next presentations, as in the gift of a veto to some public 
authority, whether diocesan or parochial, in all cases of a 
plainly improper exercise of the right of patronage. If adequate 
safeguards against the appointment of unqualified clergymen 
to benefices were provided, it would become a matter of much 
less importance at whose instance an Incumbent was appointed, 
! by _ means the right of appointing him had been 
obtained. 








THE QUEEN AND THE CABINET. 


E remarkable letters of “‘ Verax” on tbe relation of the 

Crown to the Cabinet,* which have attracted so much 
attention, raise a very large question. We have said as strongly 
as ‘‘ Verax ” says that the publication of the third volume of the 
Prince Consort‘ Life” during the Turco-Russian crisis was a grave 
and lamentable indiscretion. And we are prepared even to go further, 
and say that it may well be that the Queen has hardly been well 
advised in so frankly taking the public into confidence as to the 
large influence exerted by the Crown on the statesmen of the 
day, not only during the Crimean war, but for a considerable 
period before it began. ‘The letters of ‘* Verax” show how much 
jealousy may be created by the discovery that the Crown, instead 
of being a mere social power anda cipherin the political Constitution, 
except.in the critical period between the breakdown of one Cabinet, 
and the formation of another, as was commonly supposed, is 
really one of the main forces in the determination of political events, 








* The Crown and the Cabinet. Five Letters in the Biography of the Prince 
y “ Verax.” Reprinted from the Manchester Weekly Times. Manchester, 


Ireland; London, Simpkin and Marshall. 
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and especially of those political events which belong to the de- 
partment of foreign policy. We cannot say how far the frank 
acknowledgment that on the course of all great affairs the 
Crown seeks to exert, and very frequently does exert, a great, not 
to say a predominant influence, will for the moment be welcome 
or unwelcome to the people of Great Britain,—very probably 
welcome; but even so, the acknowledgement itself will most 
probably involve future danger. ‘The Crown once fairly known 
to be a great factor in the determination of events, it will be very 
difficult for statesmen to protect its action from all question with 
that complete success which the leaders of all parties have hitherto 
achieved. What has been so openly told with regard to the 
past, will have its influence on the present and the future; and 
once let the Crown be well understood to be ranged on any 
question on the opposite side to the people at large, and the 
result might not be without danger. 

So far we go with “‘ Verax.” But few thinking men who study 
his remarkable letters will be able, we think, to accept his general 
drift,—which is, first, that it has been the tendency of this reign 
to give the Crown greater power over the policy of this country 
than it had before, instead of less; and next, that our whole effort 
ought to be to reduce the position of our Constitutional Monarch 
to that of a mere cipher in politics, who should register the will of 
her Parliamentary Cabinet for the time being, without murmurs and 
without remark. Now neither of these assertions seems to us 
even plausible. Admit the influence of the Crown between 1850 
and 1860 to have been as great as any reasonable deductions from 
the ‘‘ Life of the Prince Consort ” would suggest, and yet we main- 
tain that that influence was incalculably less than George III.’s at 
any time during his reign when he was in health, and in all proba- 
bility decidedly less than either that of the Prince Regent, or George 
IV., or William IV., all of whom can be shown to have exerted 
the most steady pressure on the policy of their Ministers on 
points which seemed to them to touch their personal pledges, 
or to compromise the dignity of the Crown and the 
Empire. Nor can we hold that there would be any ad- 
vantage in reducing the monarch to a lay figure in politics, 
who is to be forbidden from arguing questions of policy with the 
Ministry of the day, and influencing them, so far as argument 
backed by high station will always influence human beings, on 
the questions of policy brought before Parliament, or which re- 
quire the grave consideration of the Administration. Of course 
a Constitutional Monarch must accept whatever measures a 
Parliamentary Cabinet decide on, whether they be palatable to the 
Monarch or not, unless there is plausible reason to believe that 
the nation would repudiate them, in which case an appeal 
to the nation is always constitutional. But the very fact that 
the Constitution gives the Monarch the right, in the extreme 
case, of dissolving rather than accepting advice which is believed 
to be unpalatable to the nation, shows that the Monarch is not 
intended to be a mere lay figure, but to exercise, at least in criti- 
cal moments, a real political judgment. And how is this to be 
denied on any system compatible with Monarchy at all? The 
political use of the Monarchy is to fill up the gaps between 
successive Parliamentary Administrations, and prevent any- 
thing like chaos or imbecility in the interval when one policy 
has been condemned and another has not yet been accepted. In 
order that it may do this effectually, it must have the power of 
insisting on a fresh appeal to the people, if there be real Parlia- 
mentary anarchy,—as there sometimes is. And to deprive the 
Monarch of that great prerogative would be to make a Constitu- 
tional Monarchy not stronger, but at most important crises 
indefinitely weaker, than any Republic known to the civilised 
world. Englishmen prefer to entrust the steps necessary for regain- 
ing a strong Parliamentary Government to the head of a family 
identified for many generations with the welfare and grandeur of 
the Empire, to one who has learned by long experience how essen- 
tial to that welfare it is to carry the people with the policy of the 
Government. ‘The various Republics say that they prefer to dele- 
gate such a duty to a man chosen for a term of years for this very 
purpose. But no Government in the world could afford to leave 
such a function unprovided for ; and yet, so far as we can under- 
stand the theory of ‘‘ Verax,” that is what he would aim at. 

The truth is that nothing is more important than to separate 
in our minds between the annoyance with which we see an im- 
portant State function misused, and the hasty impulse to abolish 
it altogether. It may be quite true that once or twice in this reign 
the Crown has overstrained its constitutional powers, as it did, 
not once or twice, but hosts of times in other reigns. 
We do hold that the blow struck at Lord Palmerston in 








1852, was of an unconstitutional nature. But it was the concur- 
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rence of the Prime Minister (Lord John Russell) which rendered 
it effective, and had he tendered his resignation rather than de- 
sert his colleagues, it would never have been struck. Again, it may 
well be that the late Prince Consort overstrained the powers of 
the Crown during the period of the Crimean war when he de- 
luged the responsible Ministers, in the manner described by Mr. 
Theodore Martin, with memoranda so voluminous that they 
would fill, he says, fifty folio volumes. It seems to us the duty 
of the Crown to leave the initiative on all points of policy to the 
responsible Administration, but to criticise, in the interests of the 
Empire, whatever policy is proposed to the Crown, wherever that 
seems to the Monarch to be mistaken. It is not, however, for the 
Crown, but for the chosen representatives of the public interests, 
to propose what seems to them best. Indeed, it is far from de- 
sirable that an unscrupulous Minister, in some epoch more demo- 
cratic than our own, should have the chance of saying, what 
many of the Ministers during the Crimean war, if they had been 
unscrupulous, might have said,—that their policy had been rather 
accepted at the suggestion of the Crown, than proposed by them- 
selves. In every department of policy the power of the Crown, in 
such a country as ours, ought to be latent until action in the interest 
of the country is recommended, and to remain so unless that 
action appears to the Monarch to be injurious action, but in 
the latter case we do not think the Monarch’s criticism 
ought to be withheld. It would be not only to degrade our 
monarchs in their own eyes,—which can never be desirable, —but 
to deprive our Parliamentary Ministers of the benefit of a vast deal 
of shrewd observation and useful experience, to shut the mouths 
of our monarchs on the subject of the policy recommended to the 
country by the Administration. Lord Beaconsfield has connected 
his name with the idea of the ‘‘ emancipation of the Monarchy,” 
and it is quite possible, when we look to the very ill-conceived 
and misleading Memorandum by which Baron Stockmar mis- 
advised the Throne in 1853 as to the true position of the monarch, 
that Lord Beaconsfield has used his influence to enforce Baron 
Stockmar’s mistaken ideas, and to prompt the Queen to take far 
more of an initiative in politics than is either wise in itself, or in 
keeping with the sounder and earlier counsel of Lord Mel- 
bourne. But when it is intimated that we are on the edge 
of an abyss, into which the political interference of the 
Crown in public affairs is in danger of plunging us, it is not 
easy to forget that there never has been a reign in which the 
Crown has accepted Parliamentary Government so frankly and 
implicitly as in this. Would George III. or William IV. have 
thought of accepting the Disestablishment of the Irish Church 
without a murmur? Would George IV. have accepted the 
abolition of Purchase in the Army without a struggle on behalf 
of his brother the Duke of York? It is simply childish to say 
that the present Queen,—whatever may have been the errors of 
the Crown during her reign,—has not been far more passive in 
the hands of Parliament than any previous English monarch. 
Nevertheless, ‘‘ Verax” is so far right, that it is most important 
that the record of the Prince Consort’s too active initiative on all 
subjects during the Crimean war, should not be passed by without 
@ warningand a protest that this was a precedent in the wrong direc- 
tion. Often, indeed, the Prince’s views were thoroughly sound and 
wise, as, for example, those of his Memorandum of 1853, at that 
time so unpopular in its drift, as to the true object of the peace 
which ought to follow war with Russia. We only wish the Prince 
Consort had kept that Memorandum more thoroughly in view in 
1856, and we believe that he would certainly have it fully in view 
if he were living now. But unquestionably, whether his views 
were wise or unwise, he pressed them too much on the Adminis- 
tration,—more as if he were a responsible adviser, instead of the 
mere confidential counsellor of the person advised. And of 
course this error of his may be bearing fruit now. It may be 
that the Queen still thinks herself bound to urge a policy on her 
responsible advisers, instead of merely bound to criticise and discuss 
with them such policy as they present to her. If this be so, the 
letters of ‘* Verax” would be very profitable reading, both for 
Lord Beaconsfield and for her Majesty. But not the less those 
letters press the principle of self-restraint too far. We do not 
want to turn our monarchs into lay-figures, afraid to think 
of politics lest they should be tempted to form judgments of 
their own, and, when they were formed, to express them. All 
we want is, that the Cabinet should feel that it is for them to de- 
cide on the policy of the country,—whether that policy be agree- 
able to the Monarch or not. But let them have the Monarch’s 
views first, by all means, on all issues of that calibre of importance 
that it compels the Monarch to form views. Itis essential for the 
nation that these views should be subordinated to the policy of 
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the Ministers, if they do not agree with that policy. It is neither 
essential nor desirable for the-nation that they should not be con. 
fidentially expressed at all. Still they should not be needlessly 
volunteered; they should never be offered as an initiative ip 
any policy; they should be extracted, as it were, in the way of 
involuntary criticism from one whose identification with the nation 
is so absolute that it would be unnatural were she not to criticise, 
in the first instance, whatever seems to her mistaken and dangerous, 
Of course, the criticism of a policy by the Monarch should never 
anticipate the advice to be given, and should always be subdued in 
tone,—the criticism of one who knows that she may have to accept 
what she criticises. But with these reserves, we do not believe 
that Great Britain wishes to extinguish the interest of her 
Monarchs in the policy of the country; and yet it would be 
simply impossible to silence them wholly without extinguishing 
that interest. 





THE EFFECTS OF SHORT-SIGHT. 


W* have received a pamphlet by Dr. E. G. Loring, of New 
York, apparently an oculist, and judging by the attention 
which his views have excited, a man of some local professional 
standing. He maintains that the world is becoming Short-sighted ; 
that Myopia, as it is technically called, is developed by educa. 
tion, and especially by reading; that the disease or defect is 
partially hereditary, and that as education spreads, the inclina- 
tion to short-sightedness must spread also, until it may become 
nearly or quite universal among the cultivated classes of Western 
mankind. He endeavours to prove his proposition by quantities 
of American statistics, which seem to show that defective sight 
increases in the precise ratio of study, and by quoting the often 
repeated fact that in some Universities in Germany the average of 
‘‘ myopia ” rises with age, till at twenty-one there are twice or three 
times as many near-sighted lads as boys with normal eyes—a state- 
ment endorsed in this week’s Nature—and finally alarms himself and 
his readers till he and they half doubt whether cultivation is 
not being purchased at too high a price. What is the use of 
knowing so much, if you are to be purblind? We confess we 
think his views somewhat exaggerated. Knowing, as we do, that 
out of half-a-dozen children in a family, one or two will be near- 
sighted and the rest enjoy normal sight ; that short-sight some- 
times appears like an epidemic among the children of long-sighted 
parents; and that near-sighted parents frequently have far-sighted 
children, we own to a distrust of the theory of heredity, all the 
greater because the permanent tendency in all animals towards 
reversion to the normal type would tend to extinguish a mere 
disease or failure of normal power. We know that the Chinese 
habit of spoiling the foot has not injured the feet of any new-born 
baby, and that—as Dr. Loring admits—the Jewish and Arabian 
practice of circumcision, though continued for 3,000 years, 
has produced no change of structure, and doubt, therefore, if 
the too great convexity of the eye, if produced artificially, is 
certainly transmissible from one generation to another. The 
evidence, too, as to the effect of education is a little dubious. 
Thousands of students are keen-eyed. ‘The proportion of out- 
door labourers suffering under the defect is considerable, though 
concealed by their habit of refusing spectacles ; and we have no 
proof that savage races are exempt from the disease, the only tribes 
carefully examined being at once few in number, and dependent 
for food upon their cultivation of the sense of sight. In their 
case it would be necessary to inquire not only into the number of 
normal eyes among them, but into the number of abnormal eyes 
in the direction of long-sightedness, the incessant effort to see 
at long ranges improving all sight,—Red Indians, for instance, 
see foot-prints in grass which are quite invisible to civi- 
lised white men. The short-sighted savage may see as far as the 
doctor who examines him, without having his own normal sight. 
Nor do we quite understand why, if the eye is made convex by atten- 
tion to books, it does not go on getting more convex by still more 
attention to them ; or howitis possible, as occasionally happens, that 
students of fifty, after forty years passed in reading, more or less, 
should find their eyes so strengthened that they can dispense with 
glasses. We incline rather to a notion which underlies Dr. 
Liebreich’s inventions in the way of desks,—that the position of the 
frame in reference to the object studied has as much to do with 
myopia as the use of the eye ; and that the disease, if hereditary, 
is only so as a hereditary tendency liable to exasperation. Never- 
theless, whatever the precise cause, it is impossible to doubt that 
near-sightedness is becoming much more common. The number 
of men in spectacles grows larger every day, while that of 
women increases, until it is only explicable on the theory that 
the increase has been accompanied by some very sudden dis- 
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pean 
appearance of the feminine dislike to wearing glasses. It is! 
conceivable, at all events, that study is one great cause, and that 
as study becomes universal the tendency towards disease, being 
increased by the constant intermarriage of the near-sighted, 
should become more general, and that at last near-sightedness 
should become in the Western world the rule, and the normal 
eye, which can read the Times’ editorial type at sixteen inches 
distance—the inches being measured straight from paper to 
eyeball—the exception. 

It is a curious speculation to think out the change which such 
universal near-sightedness would work in the minds and habits of 
the civilised races. To begin with a rather bizarre, yet not 
absurd suggestion, a wide increase of myopia might make the 
wearing of spectacles universal, their abseucve becoming a marked 
and, as it were, aslightly immodest peculiarity. ‘The gaze of the 
uncovered eye would be pronounced a stare, and timid or 
refined people would assert that they did not quite under- 
stand why Dickens had thought Mrs. Hominy so ridiculous 
for wincing, strong-minded woman as she was, under a reference 
to the vision of ‘the naked eye.” Readers will think our sugges- 
tion rather grotesque, but those who live with the short-sighted 
will tell them it is not so; that they become accustomed 
to regard spectacles as parts of the face, and that they 
are slightly offended, or as it were shocked, when those they 
love appear suddenly without them. ‘That feeling would 
deepen rapidly in presence of a national habit, until in a 
very few years it would become imperative on all decent persons 
to wear glasses, whether they wanted them or not, and their 
accidental absence from breakage or otherwise would be concealed 
as carefully and with as much inner annoyance as a collapse in a 
man’s braces or a tear in the gathers of a lady’s gown. Then the 
standards of taste would alter, slowly, but decidedly. We submit to 
the general judgment of the myopes, but we think they will find, if 
they ask themselves carefully, that they like the objects they 
admire to be more distinct than long-sighted people do; that 
they prefer general effects to details, unless the details are minute 
enough and near enough to call their unusual clearness of 
vision into play ; that they like bright colours, and that they 
have quite an exceptional affection for whole colours, wide 
expanses of a single tint which give them no trouble to separate. 
In scenery, they prefer bold outlines to minute tracery, love the 
mountains better than the fat plain, with its wealth of details, and 
appreciate sketchy landscapes with a definite effect rather than 
painters like Crome or Morland, with their almost microscopic 
touches in the way of bark, and foliage, and the glint of light on 
either. As to beauty there is not much change, save this, that 
they do not quite appreciate, because they do not quite see, 
firmness of outline as the long-sighted do; and are less sensi- 
tive to the charm of smoothness, everything that is level 
appearing to them more or less smooth. Indeed we have 
noticed, more especially among short-sighted women, a distinct 
tendency to test smoothness by the touch of the fingers, as 
the blind do, a tendency existing in the whole race, but more 
restrained among those of normal sight. [We saw an Alderman 
once examine the paint of a landscape worth a thousand guineas 
in that way, the owner all the while looking on, choking with 
politeness and almost audible irritation.] If this is correct, ina 
generation or two this unconscious inability to perceive distant 
detail would affect all art. Everything, in fact, intended to be 
admired would become a little larger, a little more definite, a little 
more rough in execution, and taste would proportionately de- 
teriorate. For the same reason, all stage effects would be 
heightened and coarsened, the special crave of the short-sighted 
for ample light would be gratified, and the present tendency to 
carelessness about the finer by-play and more refined pantomime 
would be rapidly intensified. The artist would reckon on much 
being missed through defect of sight. 

It is, however, of the mental result that we rather wished to 
Speak, and in touching on this we enter on more disputable 
ground. Itis our conviction that the short-sighted, allowing, 
of course, for the endless differences of individual character, are 

slightly more shy—or by reaction from shyness, more audacious 
—slightly more indifferent to giving pain in society, and decid- 
edly more suspicious and attentive than the long-sighted. They 
do not completely and constantly see the faces, and more especially 
the unaccustomed faces, about them, and so lose much of the 
education which the long-sighted obtain from their unconscious 
study of expression, They do not see, or are not sure that they 
See, the half-smile whether of contempt, or pardon, or tolerance, 
which is in the world so strong an educating influence ; are blind 


force of the flash of an interlocutor’s eye, and do not feel exactly 
certain whether his colour has risen or a shadow has fallen across 
his cheek. In half-lights, which all myopes detest, till the very 
meaning of the poets’ praise of twilight is lost on them, this 
difficulty is intensified, and throughout life they are reduced to 
more careful listening to the inflections of the voice, to more 
attentive observation of attitude, to more of the intentness 
which indicates suspicion than their neighbours,—an intent- 
ness which sometimes developes what at first it only 
seemed to indicate. That the short-sighted are more timid 
than the long-sighted, we should not assert. On the contrary, 
they are sometimes more audacious, because less percipient of 
danger ; but we think we have noticed that they are more cautious, 
that they have a habitual and slightly exaggerated want of re- 
liance on their eyes, and that in presence of some dangers—for 
instance, snowballs or stones thrown at them—they never forget 
that they have spectacles before their eyes, and guard them 
with an instinctive care which the long-sighted do not feel 
to be a necessity. Indeed, we have an impression that 
spectacles worn all day and every day through life become 
gradually to a man’s own consciousness part of himself, and that 
he gradually developes an instinct about them akin to that of 
some polypi about their tentacles, and protects them, as he winks 
in the glare, automatically. Defect from normal sight implies, in 
fact, imperfection in a quality ; and there can be no imperfection 
which does not deteriorate, though of course it may also and con- 
stantly does stimulate and develope other and compensating 
qualities. The man of shortened vision is a man in that respect 
a little smaller than his neighbours. In reparation, the ear 
grows more acute, the habit of attention is strengthened, 
and the nervous instinct we call perceptiveness probably 
becomes more lively or more painful. ‘The short-sighted are 
rarely, though that may arise from reasons unconnected 
with sight, the obtuse. If short-sight became universal, the 
short-sighted nation would, we conceive, gain in caution, in 
student habit, and in attentiveness, but would lose still more in 
largeness of nature, in boyishness of habit, and in ease and free- 
dom of social intercourse. Believing that departures from any 
normal type are always temporary, we do not expect to see any 
such nation ; but many oculists do, and they add curiously enough 
that the first people so affected will be the German, which 
appeared to the Romans so complete a type of physical 
perfection. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


sonsibGigounen 
HELP FOR STAMBOUL. 

(To THE EpITOR OF THR “ SPECTATOR.” ) 
Srr,—I believe cases have occurred in which Parliamentary grants 
have been made for the alleviation of great national calamities, in 
countries with which we were not particularly concerned, and 
whose only claim to our national sympathy was that inter- 
national bond of common humanity which has never been more 
talked about or less acted upon than at the present day. ‘The 
Lisbon earthquake and, if I remember right, the great fire at 
Hamburg in 1842 are cases of the kind I refer to. 

Could not the precedent be applied, and a vote, say of £100,000, 
be granted in alleviation of the appalling misery of those rolling 
waves of suffering humanity, recoiling day by day before con- 
quering Russians and conquered Turks, upon the doomed city of 
Constantine the Great and Mahommed the Great? Such help 
would come in aid of Christian and Turk alike, and might fairly 
claim the votes of Russophils and Turkophils, and last, not least, 
of Anglophils. 

I venture to make the suggestion, because I believe that there 
are in the present case valid reasons why Englishmen should 
make some slight pecuniary sacrifice which did not exist in the 
precedents referred to. I will consign to the limbo of international 
ethics the nice question as to whether a great and powerful nation, 
having peculiarly favourable opportunities for benefiting mankind, 
and neglecting to use them, incurs moral penalties for such omis- 
sion, nor will I suggest the splendid diplomatic situations which 
during the last two years have repeatedly been at our disposal, 
and which, used by a ‘* heaven-born ” Minister, might have placed 
England on a pinnacle of glory capable of warming even Quaker 
blood; all I venture to affirm is that history will ratify the 
verdict universally pronounced by all foreign bystanders whose 
sight has remained unbleared by any special national chauvinismes, 
to the effect that had not England been a house divided against 
itself, this bloodiest and most horrorful war of the nineteenth 











to the air of resignation produced by tediousness ; miss half the 





century would have been avoided. 
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Had either of the two great tendencies of public opinion, 
whose intershock and blind internecine struggle have paralysed | 
the arm and the brain of Great Britain during this all 
important crisis in European history, had full and undisputed | 
sway, carrying with it the great heart of the British people, is it | 
not certain that neither Cossack nor Bashi-Bozuk would have had 
the opportunity of furnishing our tables with those “ bloody 
suppers ” of ‘* bragging horrors,” on which, whether we would or | 
not, we have been compelled to feed during the last few months ? | 

Had the Liberal tendency (I use the terms “ Liberal” and | 
‘* Conservative” for want of better) had its own way, and in- | 
sisted on arming the Conference with compulsory powers, can any | 
one in his senses now doubt that Turkey would have submitted, | 
and allowed Europe to enforce the Lebanon precedent against her ? 
Had the Conservative tendency, on the other hand, prevailed, 
and England stood doggedly by Turkey, as on the morrow of the 
Crimean war, who that knows anything of the political dynamics 
of Europe will venture to deny that Russia would have found a 
mode of retreat from a situation into which she had only been 
tempted to adventure herself by the absence of a strong opposing 
will? 

I am not now breaking a lance for either the one policy or the 
other. All I desire to point out is that there is a strong feeling 
amongst the lookers-on, and how far greater must it be amongst 
the dwellers on the Bosphorus, that we had it in our power to 
have prevented the war; that but for the war, the frightful 
scenes now daily occurring at Stamboul would not be taking place, 
and that in affording some slight alleviation to this misery out of 
the national exchequer, we shall at least, as a nation, pour one 
drop of oil on the wounds which we have hitherto taken such 
pains, as political parties, to dress with vinegar.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ONE WHO CARES DEARLY FOR THE Fair 
FAME OF ENGLAND. 





THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 
{fo THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

S1r,—The dearth in China to which Sir Thomas Wade has lately 
drawn attention, and which is perhaps the widest-spread and 
most fearful scourge that has befallen humanity for the last two 
hundred years, began first in the autumn of 1875. Its immediate 
cause was the long absence of rain, but the phenomenon to 
which it was and still is primarily due is the gradual desic- 
cation of the vast plains of Chihli and Shantung, a pro- 
cess which, commencing in the table-lands of Central Asia, 
has now reached the densely-populated northern provinces 
of China. For the last two years I have been in constant 
communication with the famine-stricken districts, and the letters 
I have received from day to day can only be described as sicken- 
ing. Fancy, Sir, a tract of country larger than thirteen Switzer- 
lands a prey to want that it is well-nigh impossible to relieve. 
The people’s faces are black with hunger; they are dying by 
thousands upon thousands. Women and girls and boys are 
openly offered for sale to any chance wayfarer ; when I left the 
country, a respectable married woman could be easily bought for 
six dollars, and a little girl for two. In cases, however, where it 
was found impossible to dispose of their children, parents have 
been known to kill them sooner than witness their prolonged 
sufferings, in many instances throwing themselves afterwards 
down wells, or committing suicide by arsenic. Corpses lay rotting 
by the highway, and there was none to bury them. As for food, the 
population subsisted for a long time on roots and grass; then 
they found some nourishment in willow-buds, and finally ate the 
thatches off their cottages. The bark of trees served them for 
several months, and last July I received specimens of the stuff the 
unhappy creatures had been by that time reduced to. The most 
harmless kind was potato-stalks, tough, stringy fibres, which 
only the strongest teeth could reduce to pulp, and which entirely 
defied all my attempts at deglutition. The other description of 
‘*food”—I hardly expect credence, but I have seen it myself— 
was red slatestone. It appears that this substance when rolled 
about in the mouth and chewed will eventually split into small 
splinters, which can be swallowed after practice. To such 
frightful extremities have the famine-stricken people in China 
been put. I might fill many of your broad columns with even 
more shocking details still, but I think I have said enough. 

The chief, indeed I may say the only, assistance which has 
hitherto been proffered has come from foreigners in the open ports, 
the missionaries, both Protestant and Catholic, acting as their 
almoners. Many wealthy Chinese have also given liberally, but the 
misery increases, and more help is urgently required. Surely the re- 





cital of so appalling a calamity will be sufficient to enlist sympathy 


- a 

for the suffering Chinese? If not, let me urge their claims Upon 
political grounds. There is no doubt that the present distress 
and the noble generosity of foreigners in the East have combined 
to produce a very warm and grateful feeling towards us on the 
part of all the natives. The sight of so much self-sacrificing 
labour and Christlike self-forgetfulness as have been displayed 
by the Missionaries throughout these troubles has filled the 
Chinamen with astonishment. It has opened their eyes entirely, 
‘* What,” they are reported to have said on one occasion, when 
thousands of them came flocking round the missionaries who had 
brought them such timely succour, “are these the foreigners 
we have heard so much about,—the malignant, unscrupulous, de. 
ceitful foreigners? Well, we will never speak ill of them again, nor 
believe what the Mandarins tell us of them. The Mandarins leaye 
us to die of starvation, while the foreigners they have taught us to 
hate are spending their very lives in saving ours.” This is but a faint 
representation, Sir, of the new-born good-will of the Chinese 
people to us, and it is well that their friendship and gratitude. 
should be cemented by further deeds of mercy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERICK H. Barovr, 


52 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square. 


BREACH-OF-PROMISE ACTIONS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—I have read with great interest your article on Mr. 
Herschell’s Bil] for the abolition of actions for Breach of Promise 
of Marriage, and sympathise with all that you say in its favour, 
May I suggest an answer to the objections to it which you seem 
to think so conclusive? Your objection is mainly that it would 
remove a check on seduction, and that check, if I understand you 
rightly, is the fear of the seducer that he will be compelled to 
marry. I conclude also that you think, as many do, that it is 
best for the girl seduced that she should marry her seducer. May 
I venture to point out that all you say against unhappy mar. 
riages would apply in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred to such 
marriages with far more force? In the other cases of which you 
speak, the man may be merely thoughtless and foolish, in 
this case he is a cowardly villain. If, too, he has any reluctance 
to marry, will he not be more certain than in any other case to 
make the wife miserable? But there is a higher consideration 
than this. Does not such a marriage take away often the chance 
of return to real purity of thought on the part of the girl, and 
if she has borne a child, does it not bring that child permanently 
under an evil influence ? 

I feel so much how opposed this view is to the conventional 
view, that I should hardly have courage to write it, had I not 
the opinion of a pure-minded woman of genius to back me. Mrs. 
Gaskell’s ‘“‘ Ruth ” is far more convincing to me than a thousand 
ordinary arguments.—I am, Sir, &c., C. E. MAURICE. 

[Our correspondent quite misunderstands our argument. It 
was not one in favour of the marriage between seducer and 
seduced, but simply this,—that seduction would often be unsuc- 
cessful except under a promise of marriage, and that the more 
unprincipled a man is, the more he will hesitate to give such a 
promise when he has the fear of the action for breach of promise 
before his eyes, though he would give it without compunction if 
he had no legal consequences to fear.—Ep. Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


acialipiaiis 
A VISION. 
PAs, blood-stained, who are these, that are thronging the throne 
of God? 
Their faces are ashen with anguish, their garments soiled from the 


sod ; 
Wide and wan as a sunless ocean, the multitude stands, 
With silent lips, and with piteous eyes, and with praying hands. 


There is none that speaks, and none that stirs in the numberless 


hosts, 
Like the still white clouds in starless heavens,—an army of ghosts ; 
Slain in the battle some, with the curses of war in their mouth ; 
Some in wantonness slaughtered ; some stricken of hunger oF 


drouth. 


Who will stand for them, who will plead for them, there at the 


throne ? 
Are they not all God’s children, whom Christ has claimed for his 


own ? 
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Sinners,—but all are sinners, and who can tell their doom ? 
If there be room in hell, yet in heaven is there not room? 


Like the motes of dust from a sunbeam, when a sudden wind has 


blown : aE 
Like the stars from the presence of God, when a universe is o’er- 


thrown, 

They are gone from our gaze, they are gathered and garnered for 
bliss or pain, ; 

‘Woman and warrior, Turk and Christian, slayer and slain. 

Is there no sign, then, is there no wonder, is there no cry ? 

Are the dead as a wind that passes, are they gone as the waves 

0 by? 
Unea! is there no sound of a sobbing that shakes the air, 
And the wail of an unseen multitude, waked from a mute despair? 


Do we dream, or are dead men weeping, as they wept in the 
world below, 

For the seeds of war untrodden, and the bitter harvest of woe, 

And the guiltless herds that are marched, like the beasts, to a 


sacrifice, 
That can save not them, nor their rulers, from the hell of falsehood 


and vice? 
And they weep that they see .no end, and they cry that the end 
should be! 
Ah, God! send down thine angel, that the rest die not as we! 
As Thon didst send thy Son, to die that sin might cease, 
Send down one lowest of angels, only to breathe of Peace ! 


To breathe thy Peace in the counsels, where the rulers, uncon- 
cerned, 

Stake for a perilous glory, the honour that Peace has earned ; 

And the: happy homes of a nation they stake fora statesman’s 


pride ;— 
Oh, send thy Peace! oh, save them, for whose sakes the Saviour 
died ! F. W. B. 





NEVER MORE. 


O swEETNESS that can never more return! 

Thou art passed out of life,—and whither flown ? 
The hard-pruned bough may heal, and sprout anew, 
And some light hearts may all too quickly learn 

To spare the brave, and live without the true. 


But as some painter that yet seeks in vain 
The long-wooed colour for his hungry eye, 
And dreams it woven on some foreign loom, 
To wake and find it missing ‘neath his sky, 
So have we lost a glory to the tomb. 


Spring shall come round, and all her sounds be dear, 
And sweet her lips with all ambrosial dew, 

The wooing sun shall set earth’s heart astir, 
And she rejoice, and we have rapture too, 

But one hushed chord shall no more answer her. 


Out of life’s sunny woof one thread is drawn, 
Death’s face hath bleached for us her fairest dye ; 

One flower that bloomed is fallen,—later flower 
Will never shine as sweet against our sky, 

Fill this blank place, that fragrant scent restore. 


Ah, painter! take thy brush, for life is short, 
And use the colours left thee—they are fair— 
But carry still the hunger at thine heart 
For that which is not there. 
Henceforth, upon thy palette and my life 
One unfilled place lies bare. 
C. C. Fraser-TyTier. 








BOOKS. 
—f———— 
MRS. OLIPHANT’S DANTE FOR ENGLISH READERS.* 
Ir all's well that begins well were as safe a maxim as “ All's 
Well that ends well,” we might look upon the success of “ Foreign 
Classics for English Readers” as a foregone conclusion. ‘The 
first volume of this series, which aims at doing for the Classics of 
Europe what an earlier series has accomplished for the Classics of 
antiquity, is Dante, by Mrs. Oliphant ; and duly considering what 
audience she had in view, we must say that the gifted authoress 





* Dante. By Mrs. Oliphant. London and Edinburgh: Blackwood and Sons. 1877. 


has written a most felicitous and praiseworthy book. We do not 
mean to imply that she has done anything to change the half- 
rueful, half-comic feelings which must perforce fill the mind of 
an English student who compares the contributions made by 
German writers to our knowledge of Dante with the contributions 
made by his own countrymen. Meritorious as the attempts of 
J. A. Symonds and G. Rossetti are, théy stile “iake as poor a show 
by the side of the works of a Wegele and a Scartazzini (to take 
only two examples) as our English translations—Dr. Carlyle’s is 
unfinished, and the notes in it are as weak as the version is good 
—make by the side of such translations as those of a Philalethes, 
a Witte, or a Notter. But although, perhaps, slightly in- 
ferior in painstaking accuracy to Pfleiderer’s work on Dante, Mrs. 
Oliphant’s book will fairly stand comparison with that excellent 
manual, and of no other book in our own language that we are 
acquainted with could we say the same. It lies in the nature of 
the case that we find some things omitted in Mrs. Oliphant’s book 
which we should like inserted, and some things inserted which 
we should like omitted. This, we repeat, lies in the nature of the 
case, and in spite of any adverse criticism that we may be led into 
making, we distinctly assert that, on the whole, we consider Mrs. 
Oliphant’s to be exactly the book which its authoress intended, 
and a very grateful and opportune boon to all who are beginning 
the study of Dante, as well as to the far larger class of readers, 
who, without having either time or energy for so arduous a task 
as that, are still anxious to acquire a clear and (for their purpose) 
adequate knowledge of the genius and writings of an author of 
whom—far more truly than of Montaigne—it may be said that he 
is the first author whom a gentleman is ashamed of not knowing. 
We will not dwell on Mrs. Oliphant’s introduction. We may 
have occasion before we finish to say a few words in rectification 
of what we take to be an exaggerated estimate of Dante’s poetical 
merits. But it is needless to say that if Mrs. Oliphant errs—and 
likely enough, it is we who do so—she errs in very good com- 
pany. Of the “ Life of Dante,” which follows the introduction, 
we have also very little to say. It is brief rather than terse, and 
while admitting the difficulty of writing a biography where con- 
jecture must so often take the place of fact, we still think that 
more might have been made of it. We gain, we fancy, a clearer 
idea of Dante from Boccaccio than from Mrs. Oliphant; and we 
are not at all sure that she has hit the juste milieu between the 
careless, flowing, and vigorous lines of that versatile genius, and 
the laborious elucidations of modern scholars. A single example 
will suffice to show our meaning. Boccaccio tells us in a vague 
and general way—his latest German biographer, by the by, does 
not over-state the case when he says that Boccaccio was not the 
sort of man to waste three or four pages in discussing the 
question whether his hero did this or that on the 15th or 16th of 
a given month (he might have gone further, and said in this 
or that month in this or that year)—well, Boccaccio tells us 
that Dante lived once upon a time at Paris, and studied 
there. It is disputed when, and nothing is more certain 
than that nothing can be known about what he did 
there. It seems, however, to be generally acknowledged that 
we may take it for granted that Paris was visited by Dante. 
This is the sum and substance of all that can be learnt on this 
point, but Mrs. Oliphant tells us that he spent two years in 
Paris, in great poverty, studying at the Sorbonne. We believe 
that these particulars rest upon no better authority than that of 
the imaginative Bishop of Fermo, who brings Dante to Oxford, as 
well as to Paris. Glad as we should be to add so illustrious a 
name to the “ragged regiment” of geniuses who have given 
glory to the Isis—‘‘ragged,” we mean, as compared with the 
splendid and unrivalled phalanx whose lustre is reflected by the 
Cam—we are still, like Mr. Dumbleton, unable to accept the 
security. Nay, even as regards Paris, though we look upon his 
scepticism as unreasonable, so competent a judge as M. Fauriel 
seems to think that the poet never lived there, and the greatest 
authority on Dante, Karl Witte, himself says scornfully, ‘ Wir 
bekommen viel zu héren von Universitiiten auf denen er gelernt 
oder gelehrt; kurz von lauter an sich guten und schiénen 
Dingen, denen zu ihrem vollen Werthe nur das Eine feblt, dass 
ihre Wahrheit sich irgend haltbarer Beglaubigung erfreute.” 
Of Mrs. Oliphant’s eloquent chapter on the ‘* Vita Nuova” we 
must frankly say that we find it too long. The fault is ours, per- 
haps, rather than hers, for our thermometer stands perceptibly 
lower than hers in the neighbourhood of this marvellous record 
of ‘* a young man’s fancy turned to thoughts of love.” It will 
be fairer, therefore, and better to let Mrs. Oliphant speak for 
herself, and we quote with real pleasure and admiration the 





following brilliant passage :— 
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*‘ The ‘ Vita Nuova’ is perhaps too serious, too intense in the strange 
strain of feeling, to be qualified as ‘ fantastic;’ and yet it is high- 
fantastical throughout, mingling intellectual conceits of the most arti- 
ficial kind with artless passion, and an earnest reality too evident to be 
doubted, as perhaps only the Italian troubadour age, ringing strange 
and mystic changes upon the gay Provengal sentimentalities and the 
Teutonic creed of chivalry, conld have done. More subtle than the 
Teuton, more grave than the Provencal, more religious than either, the 
Florentine makes his visionary love into the worship of moral beauty 
in its most exquisite development, without ever losing the personal in 
the abstract. His lady is not a tournament queen of love and beauty, 
but an angelic presence, spotless from all earthly alloy, truest, purest, 
sweetest of created things; most courteous, yet with a heavenly 
severity of goodness in her, as incapable of approving what is evil 
as she is of anything but pity for the guilty, the embodiment 
of all purity and gentle wisdom, yet not a Virtue, always Beatrice, 
most loved and reverenced of women, yet a woman still. The curious, 
subtle, admirable art with which she is kept apart from us, yet 
ever real to us, is of itself one of the wonders of poetry. Beatrice is 
the centre of the mystic tale, yet we scarcely hear the sound of her 
footsteps, and never of her voice; even the smile on her lovely face is an 
inference, though it lights all the subdued, sweet atmosphere with a 
half-divine reflection. No one else, so far as we know, has ever thus 
accomplished the highest results of art with such a visionary, exquisite 
vagueness, with an outline so veiled in mists of sacred awe and rever- 
ence. To every man and woman who has purely and truly loved, loved 
for loves sake, ‘all for love and nothing for reward,’ the ‘Vita 
Nuova,’ to the end of time, will be a revelation not only of Dante and 
the peerless Beatrice, but of themselves and their own hearts.” 

The larger portion of Mrs. Oliphant’s book is naturally filled with 
an account of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ;” and here we can do no 
more than simply express our entire approval of the course which 
she has taken. She has with directness and simplicity elected to 
play the same part of guide to Dante’s readers as Virgil played to 
Dante himself. She studiously avoids giving the reins to the 
desire, which she must so often have felt, of expressing, as she 
evidently could so well, her appreciation of the sublimity and 
beauty of the scenes through which she leads us. We are 
grateful to her also for the unaffected way in which she 
confesses her inability at times to understand passages which 
are as ‘‘clear as mud” to our own bewildered gaze. Briefly 
and colloquially speaking, we may sum up our impressions of her 
analysis by saying that she resolutely declines to be ‘ flowery ” on 
the one hand, and to try to see through a millstone on the other. 
A remark, however, of this kind, and on a subject so high and so 
solemn as Dante, needs, we feel, some correction; and again, we 
cannot do better than supply it in Mrs. Oliphant’s own words, 
merely adding, previously to doingso, the very unimportant remark 
that we wish she had not passed over so completely the closing scene 
in the life of Ulysses, which is, of course, of especial interest to 
lovers of English poetry ; and also that we cannot help feeling that 
Brutus and Cassius are as conspicuous by their absence in Mrs. 
Oliphant’s description, as their images were at the funeral of the 
** last of the Romans.” We might go on to say a word or two 
about the ludicrous miscarriage of justice in the case of all three, 
and of many another of the denizens of the Jnferno, the Purga- 
torio, and the Paradiso itself, but—better not. A well-known critic 
has recently called attention to Goethe’s trenchant condemnation 
of the first of these poems as ‘‘abominable,” the second as 
‘¢dubious,” and the third as ‘ tiresome.” For an idle, thought- 
less, and unlearned reader, there is much superficial truth in the 
great German's slashing criticism. But Dante emphatically and 
above all things needs to be studied by a strenuous and thought- 
ful reader, and can only be at all fairly appreciated by a learned 
one. No one, of course, knew this better than Goethe himself, 
and any one who cares to see what his real opinion was about 
Dante will find it in his Conversations with Eckermann. We 
do not quote it, because we prefer to conclude with Mrs. 
Oliphant’s own eloquent words, merely interposing, with 
all necessary haste and brevity, our own decided opinion that 
although if it were possible to strike a balance between 
the intellectual, and we may add, moral capacities of Homer and 
Dante, the scale would incline to the Florentine, the poetical 
superiority of the Greek is incontestable. In Dante, it is only for 
a pleasant breathing-space that we escape now and then from a 
light and atmosphere, which are bright indeed at times and 
wondrous fair, but are essentially artificial; while in Homer we 
are always in the sunlight, so to speak, of nature, and in 
the bracing air of reality. But enough of this. ‘The 
Divine Comedy,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “is for all time; 
it is crammed full of the minutest local allusions, and 
crowded with names and incidents which have ceased, except 
as mentioned there, to interest any living creature ; but never- 
theless, it is as living, as powerful, as comprehensible as when it 
was written,—a record of human existence, passion, sorrow, pity, 
and love, which no destruction now could tear out of the memory of 
men, a portion of our universal inheritance. Could Italy, with 








all its glories, be swept away as the middle-ages have passed 
away, with all their struggles and splendour, Dante would remain ag 
great as ever, notwithstanding that he is an Italian, and mediseya} 
in every feature of his genius ; and so long as human nature re. 
mains the thing it is, steadily triumphant in character and emotion 
over all the preaching of developments, no antiquity will make 
the great poet old.” 





PERAK AND THE MALAYS.* 
Prerak—pronounced ‘“ Payrah”—came into notice, as Major 
MeNair reminds us, in 1875-6, through the murder of the British 
Resident, and the despatch by our Government of a combined 
naval and military force to exact satisfaction for the out- 
rage. Perhaps there is no place under the widely-spread 
“protection” of Great Britain less known than this curious 
country, where the eruelest piracy was, until quite recently, a 
profession, conducted on the hereditary principle and protected 
by the Rajahs, and where, though its perpetrators and pro- 
tectors are now punished by our Government, it is still 
far from extinct. Major McNair’s work is full of interest, 
leaving no side of his subject untouched. He writes from the 
satisfactory position of twenty years’ knowledge of the Malays, 
and though he has consulted a number of works on the origin and 
progress of this peculiar and wide-spread race, he omits all scien- 
tific terms, so that his method of conveying the exhaustive infor- 
mation which he offers his readers is pleasant and attractive, He 
has a theory that the Malay peninsula is the Ophir of the Scrip- 
tures, whither King Solomon’s ships traded for ‘‘ apes, peacocks, 
ivory, and gold,” and he argues the point ingeniously, reminding 
us of William Howitt’s verses on the monkey, in which he sup- 
poses that creature to have been sent ‘with Prince Hiram’s 
armament,” and asks :— 

“ Wert thou given, or wert thon sold, 

With the peacocks and the gold ?” 
Not the mouth of the Indus, but that of the Perak, according to 
Major McNair, admitted the ships of Solomon ; and the riches of 
the now almost unexplored country may tempt many a fleet in 
the future, and send wondrous wealth out into the world, when 
the petty labours of the Chinese, whose operations are carried on 
in a very primitive fashion, and chiefly directed to the silvery 
kind of tin which abounds in the country, shall be superseded by 
what Major McNair calls “‘ the ceaseless energy of the Anglo- 
Saxon.” The author has come upon important traces of gold in 
his own wanderings in the almost depopulated districts, and has 
seen Malay boys washing the soil left by some ancient flood. He 
reminds one a little of Ruth Pinch and her beefsteak pudding, 
which “ might turn out a stew, or a soup, or something,” but 
would not, even under those circumstances, be a disappointment, 
when he says :—‘* Recompense of some description is almost 
certain to reward the explorer, for the finding of a rich lode of 
metal of any kind is not to be despised...... if instead of 
metal, a good vein of coal could be found, the finder would be a 
benefactor to the State.” 

The explorer would at least have a delightful scene for his 
hazardous labours, for thus the author describes the largest of the 
native States into which the Malay peninsula is divided :— 

‘‘ Not a sun-baked region of parched desert and insufferable drought, 
but a rich, moist country, almost touching the Equator, but rarely 
suffering from excessive heat; aland of eternal summer, where refresh- 
ing rains fall, where the monsoons blow regularly, where the frightful. 
tempests of the East are unknown; and which is, for the most part, 
covered with a luxuriant vegetation, the produce of a fertile soil. .... - 
‘ Perak ’ signifies ‘ silver ’"—a name probably given to it from the vast 
amount of silvery-looking tin which is one of its principal productions. 
The depth inland of the State is about forty-five miles, giving an area 
of about 4,000 square miles, of a land metaphorically flowing with milk 
and honey, but badly ruled, thinly inbabitated, and poorly cultivated.” 
The author describes the scenery as very beautiful, and the silence 
and loneliness of the river-banks for a long distance inland from 
the mouth as deeply impressive. The traveller's boat seems to 
be penetrating into one of Nature’s unexplored retreats, as 
it is paddled up the stream between the dense forests of man- 
grove on either side. An incident of the river journey which 
gives us a specimen of the fanciful Malay superstitions occurs 
at the shooting of a dangerous rapid, called Jeram Panjang. 
“‘ Here,” says the author, “there is a huge boulder, and before 
attempting to pass it the boatmen make certain propitiatory 
offerings, in the shape of bananas and betel-nuts, accompanied. 
by a speech, in which leave is asked to go down the rapid.” 
Strange and beautiful things are to be seen in the course of the 








* Perak and the Malays: “Sarong” and “Kris.” By Major Fred McNair. 
London: Tiasley Brothers. 
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river journey ; one may peer through the limpid water at sub- 
marine gardens of coral and madrepores, ‘‘ through whose flowers 
and shrubs glide the brilliant fish of the tropic region, clad in 
armour of dazzling hues ;” and just when one wearies for a sign 
of life from the shore, it comes thus :— 

“A white eagle glides with silent wing athwart the stream; and 

farther on, suddenly, from some exposed mangrove-root, there is a 
flash of blue, and like a vivid azure streak away darts a kingfisher, 
one of the brilliantly-feathered birds of the country, disturbed while 
waiting for its gorgeously-scaled prey. As the light-winged bird dis- 
appears, and the eye is still filled with its beauty, the ear is at last 
saluted with a sound to break the utter stillness of the river, for there 
is a dull, heavy splash, an eddying in the water, as, from amidst the 
mud or mangrove-roots, a huge alligator rushes into the stream. .... . 
Beyond the tidal influence the character oi ihe forest changes; the man- 
groves give place to jungle-growth, and on either side, columnar and 
beautiful, rise the stately growths of palm, with their wondrously-straight 
tranks and tufted heads.” 
Perak is a land of jungle, for the most part, with rivers for its 
highways ; the native villages or ‘‘campongs” are clusters of 
bamboo houses raised on posts, in groves of cocoa palins. 
There is one good road, twenty-seven miles in length, which has 
been developed under the management of the British Resident 
from an elephant-track, and passes through a ravine of great 
beauty, in which granite of a fine grey variety, similar to our 
Aberdeen, crops out; tall forest trees, rich in gorgeous green, 
tower up, ‘‘and at their feet cluster ground-orchids, quaint and 
curious in form, and far more beautiful than the stunted kinds 
seen in our hothouses at home.” Wherever they settle the 
Malays plant fruit-trees extensively, which are extraordinarily 
prolific ; while the trees of the forests frequently rise up without a 
branch for a hundred feet before they interweave with their 
fellows, and form a canopy under which twilight reigns at midday. 
In these grand forests beautiful birds abound, ‘ though,” says 
the writer, *‘ this is not the land of the wondrous bird of para- 
dise, whose brilliant plumes rise from beneath its wings, 
and curve down like the waters of a golden fountain.” 
The glorious Argus pheasant and the jungle-cock; the 
exquisite Javanese peacock, with glistening, green-scaled neck ; 
the love-bird, the minah (best imitator among birds of the 
human voice), the Straits nightingale, doves and pigeons of the 
most beautiful kinds, the grandly-crested hoopoe, the magnificent 
toucan, those living jewels the darting humming-birds, and the 
gorgeous, scaly sunbirds, are all dwellers in great numbers in 
Perak. On some of the forest trees the nests of what are there 
called tailor-birds—“ probably,” says Major McNair, “ the 
sociable grosbeak ’—are seen. They are “ delicately woven out of 
grass and cocoa-nut fibre, and hanging from the boughs, they 
form a very curious feature in the scenery.” Birds of prey abound 
also, and butterflies and moths of the most beautiful species gem 
the delicious atmosphere and dot the sunny landscape, while the 
swampy lands swarm with the voracious dragon-fly. ‘One of 
the most beautiful sights in Perak,” says the author, ‘‘ is a man- 
grove swamp on a soft, still, dark night, when the fireflies are out in 
myriads, flashing from leaf to leaf, and darting like brilliant 
sparks from tree to tree in showers of light.” 

The chapters which the author devotes to the country and the 
animals, both wild and domestic, are so interesting, that if his 
exhaustive study of the natives of Perak does not command equal 
attention he has no one to blame but himself. 

The population of this fine country is very small and scattered 
—there is hardly a village of any large size in all Perak—and it 
consists of Malays, variously-named tribes of the people of 
Sumatra; the Bugis, who are distinct from the Malays, and come 
from the southern part of the island of Celebes; and the wild 
tribes of the interior. The foreign settlement consists of a few 
European settlers and the ever industrious Chinese, ‘‘ whose 
skilled labour in mining and agriculture is a valuable acquisition 
to the country.” Of all these people, the Bugis are the most 
manageable and estimable. When the Malays were converted to 
the faith of Islam (a conversion which Major McNair holds to have 

had a great effect upon the character of the people), the Bugis were 
the last to go over to Mahommed. ‘They compare,” he says, 
‘‘most favourably with the Malays proper, and though very 
similar to them in appearance, they speak a different language, 
The Malays fear and respect them above all the other races of 
the Archipelago, and among them are to be found the principal 
native traders and merchants.” The author does not report 
favourably of the Malays, of whom he says :— 
“The Malay is naturally dull, heavy, and listless, fond of a life of 
slothful ease, and takes a good deal of coaxing to make an effort for the 
improvement of his state, or even for his amusement. But when once 


roused, his energy and dogged determination are remarkable. .... . 
One of their proverbs says, ‘A wound may heal, but will always leave a 
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sear.’ Acting upon this, a Malay rarely forgets an offence, and as his 
idea is that the insult must be washed out in blood and he always 
carries the kris, fatal cases of retaliation are not uncommon.” 

Their houses, which, even in the case of the rich natives, are 
almost devoid of furniture, are dirty, but they are cleanly in their 
persons and habits, and they strictly adhere to the use of their 
traditional garment, the “ sirong,” and of their national weapon, 
the “kris.” ‘They are cunning in cookery, making use in a variety 
of ways of the simple materials always at hand in their rich country 
and beautiful climate, while they are never at a loss for cooking 
apparatus :— 

“ Should a convenient fire for cooking be required, nature bas sup- 
plied a stove and fuel ready to hand, which will go on burning at a 
powerful red-heat for many days. This unpatented stove is the mound 
of the white ant, which contains in itself all the necessaries for this sus- 
tained combustion, supplying a want and at the same time getting rid 
of a noxious pest.” 

The Malays eat fruit in enormous quautities, and chew betel ; 
the richer classes smoke opium; none drink intoxicating liquors 
to excess. They are very warlike, and their piratical practices 
are known to all the world. The chapters in which Major McNair 
relates their exploits, and describes the flotillas of pirate prahus, 
are extremely interesting and vividly written, as is likewise his 
narrative of the events which called for British intervention, and 
of the murder of Mr. Birch, of whom he writes in the highest 
terms of commendation. On the whole, he does not reassure us 
for the future ; our protectorate in the province of Perak may 
prove, as Hans Breitmann says of himself, ‘‘ a bad egg for us yet.” 
In the following passage we have the best view of the Malay 
which the book affords :— 

“In demeanour among themselves and towards the European, the 
Malays are at all times courteous; while with one who speaks their 
language and understands and respects their manners and customs, 
they are extremely social and friendly; but, from their own staid and 
retiring ways, they very quickly lose respect for any one who is 
boisterous in his mirth, impulsive and rude in his habits, and otherwise 
displays a thoughtless disposition, so foreign to their own nature. For 
a Malay, as a rule, speaks slowly, giving to every word a distinct em- 
phasis, while he is utterly unable to take a joke, or to view it in the 
light in which it has been intended.” 

The author deals with the religious history and the existing 
superstitious of these strange people in a complete and in- 
teresting manner, and his account of the wild tribes of the interior 
is exceedingly curious; we regret that we cannot give space to 
extracts from it. Perhaps the most remarkable chapter in 
the book is that entitled ‘An Amok.” Every one has a notion 
of what this horrid frenzy means, but we fancy Major McNair is 
right when he says that probably few persons are aware of the 
extent to which the practice which has come to be called 
“running a muck” really obtains. The Malay is of an ex- 
tremely nervous temperament, and it is a common thing to see a 
man ‘‘ whose will is under the influence of those he meets, and 
who seems bound to imitate every gesticulation or movement that 
is made.” The nervous excitement reaches its climax in the 
“amok.” Even while the author’s work was in process of print- 
ing, Rajah Mansur, one of the sons of Yusuf, the present ruler of 
Perak, during a strange fit of excitement, drew his kris and 
rushed off, striking right and left, killing six and severely wound- 
ing two persons, and finally making his escape into the jungle. 
He was only twenty years old. On occasions of this kind, the 
‘‘amok” may be the cause of death or severe injury to twenty 
or thirty people, before he is literally hunted down and destroyed 
like a mad dog. ‘The Malay, speaking of amok, says, ‘*‘ My 
eyes got dark, and I ran on.” Major McNair gives a terrible 
description of the scene when the cry of ‘* Amok! amok!” is 
raised, and the police turn out (for the object is now to take the 
man alive, try him by British law, and punish him for murder), 
armed with a huge, short-pronged pitchfork, to catch the mad- 
man by the throat and pin him to a wall, where he is driven to 
bay. Generally speaking, the amok is killed by the crowd of 
his pursuers, though occasionally, as in the case of the 
son of Sultan Yusuf, he escapes to the jungle. Very few 
are brought to trial. Major McNair does not believe that 
the amok is a result of opium-eating (which is an imported cus- 
tom among these people) ; he holds it to have had its origin in 
the deed of some desperate Malay, to have been handed down by 
tradition to his highly-sensitive successors, and since then ‘“ re- 
garded as the right thing by those who are excited to frenzy by 
apprehension, or some injury that they regard as deadly, and to be 
washed out in blood.” 

The ancient history of the Malays, their trade, their wars, their 
systems of government, and domestic life, are all fully treated of 
in this very interesting and entertaining book ; indeed, we cannot 
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think-of any point-concerning which his readers might wish to be 





hymn ; I would ask all to continue standing. I purposely refer to g 
informed that has been overlooked by Major McNair. small point of this kind, to show you that the temper which I should 
wish each to have is impatience with the least blemish on the order and 


perfection of our service which it depends upon himself to remedy,” 


KEBLE COLLEGE SERMONS.* Surely these things are matters on which it is not well to lay 


Tues Sermons bear the deep impress of the mind to the influ- 
ence of which on our generation the erection of Keble College is 
due, Not that there has been any attempt to turn the Christian 
Year, or any other writings of Mr. Keble’s, into the form of 
sermons, ‘The warden and tutors of Keble College are far too 
real in their conception of their work and duties for such an effort 


as that. But it is curious to notice how a particular type of | Bible, 
lessons be adequately read,—to whom following them in 


the Bible is a hindrance, rather than an assistance to catching 

the full spirit of them? ‘These are trivial matters, but we notice 
them only as representing the more formal, and as we think, the 
weaker side of the High-Anglican system, and showing how Mr 

Keble’s own gentle and reverent spirit, which was deeply imbued 
with the fear of not extracting from every form the whole of 
its significance, has descended to the able and thoughtful men 
who now administer the College which bears Keble’s name. The 
same remark is suggested by Mr. Illingworth’s fine sermon on 
‘‘ Saints’ Days.” We can understand saints’ days in the Catholic 
Church, where new saints are added to the calendar every year; 
and where the pious tradition of the Church, discouraging rational- 
istic inquiry, gives to its lives of the saints numbers of beautiful 
stories—some true and some legendary—of a nature to fill the 
memorial-days with meaning. But we never have understood the 
cultus of saints in the Anglican Church, where for centuries there 
have been no new saints to connect the spirit of Christianity, 
with our modern times, and to give us the detail with which 
piety loves to fill up the outline of modern religious duty, and 
where, too, it is hardly considered decent to celebrate even such 
saints as St. Francis of Assisi or St. Bernard, who are identified 
with the system of the Roman Church. So it happens that 
while the Anglicans make much of saints’ days, they are com- 
pelled to fill up with barren conjectures a great part of the story 
which alone could furnish real religious suggestion. Take the 
sermon we have referred to, preached on St. Mark’s Day. Of St. 
Mark hardly anything is known, except that he was censured by 
St. Paul for leaving him abruptly in one of the missions to 
the Asian Churches,—it is only fair to remind ourselves that 
we have never heard St. Barnabas’s defence for him, or his 
own,—and that he was afterwards mentioned by St. Paul in 
later epistles as one of his faithful companions ; and further, that 
the most terse, and in some respects least impressive of the 
Synoptic Gospels is identified by tradition with his name, 
Well, Mr. Illingworth makes the most of these slender 
materials, and makes a very beautiful sermon out of them. But 
here, again, are not the High Anglicans making almost too much 
of the carefully lopped and pared remnants of the Roman Catholic 
system, when they dwell so much on such very bare materials, 
and yet refuse to avail themselves of the most complete materials 
for celebrating the memories of hundreds of Roman Catholic 
saints, only because they would often, of course, diverge widely 
from their theology? Itseems to us that Mr. Keble and the High 


genius,—even when it is not one of the most commanding,—may 
perpetuate itself through those of whose lives it has taken hold, 
till, without any conscious imitation, it lives and breathes again in 
lives. widely separated from his in whom it was first embodied. 
These sermons have all the intense seriousness, the affectionate- 
ness, the refinement, the delight in self-subordination to the 
Church’s system, the enthusiastic sobriety—if we may be excused 
the paradox—the poetical receptiveness, the joy in limitation, 
which marked the life and. work of the author of the Christian 
Year, Dr. Newman, we think, has recorded of Mr. Keble that 
when asked if some particular sermon was good, he replied, 
+‘ Every sermon is good.” That was very expressive of the man. 
We deny, indeed, that it was true. There is as much hollowness in 
sermons as in any department of thought, and we must maintain 
that a hollow sermon is worse than a hollow novel or a bad poem. 
But the saying was eminently characteristic of Mr. Keble, who 
would.rather. have breathed a soul for himself into the hollowest 
and the most artificial bit of didactic rhetoric, than have faced 
the pain of plainly admitting solemn and high-sounding words to be 
only‘plausible and empty, at any rate while it was possible for him 
to read into them some meaning of his own of which the preacher 
neverthought. In studying this volume we have often thought of Mr. 
Keble’s saying,—not indeed, that any such charitable manipula- 
tion would have been necessary in the case of any of these 
sermons, for, as we have said before, they all of them breathe the 
very-essence of Mr. Keble’s own reverent, poetical, and intense, 
though, in one sense also, formal nature. But the number of 
Suggestions scattered through the volume for giving the highest 
subjective significance to external occasions of intrinsically 
neutral purport, remind us of Mr. Keble’s happy alchemy, which 
transmuted every sermon he heard into gold. Nothing can be 
nobier than many of the results of this spirit. But now and then 
it produces in the reader what Mr. Keble’s own deep but 
rigidly subdued religion produced, the effect of too much 
regulation and too little freedom ;—the effect of a religion not 
indeed conventional, because far too intense for such a phrase, 
but wanting in spontaneity,—of areligion that multiplies somewhat 
too largely the rules to be obeyed, and leaves too little to the 
free spirit of religious love. Thus the Warden himself, in a fine 
sermon on the then approaching opening of the new chapel of 
Keble College, makes a number of suggestions for more earnest 
worship in it, which seem to us conceived too much in the 
spirit of assiduous self-regulation :— 

“And now, brethren, I say to you about the new chapel :— 


down too strict rules. Have we not all known responses far too 
loud and monotonous for the spirit of worship,—responses which 
discourage instead of encouraging it? Are there not times in 
which it is far more natural for a man to join without open- 
ing his lips, instead of by following all the words of the con- 
gregation? Again, as regards following the lessons in the 


are there not a great many,—especially if the 


What you make its services, that they are likely to remain. What | Anglicans generally cling too much to the ideas and forms of the 
generation of Freshmen is to undertake the task of making hearty a} Roman Catholic Church, in connection with materials which on 
service which you should hand down to them lukewarm or silent? But, : . : d which 
brethren, Iam persuaded better things. I must indeed frankly say this Anglican premisses are far too scanty for the purpose, a 

therefore, require them to dwell with excessive emphasis on the 


much, that I think our responses have grown rather weaker lately; 


yagi lean too much on the choir; that there are too many mouths | mere hints and suggestions remaining to them from the lavish 
shut, too many whose look of indifference must make it harder for wealth of an older but unreformed faith. 


‘others (I find it so myself) to be earnest. [The same thing applies, by 
the way, to grace in hall, and I should like to take this opportunity 
of asking you to make it hearty, instead of the half-ashamed mutter 


But let us not be supposed to underrate these fine, intensely 


devotional, and often most eloquent sermons. Every reader, 


= ti cg is.] ‘’) - I —— * ae — Ag the | however much he may feel inclined at times to make mental pro- 
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chapel. In such ways as these. Let us all join in the responses 
with a clear voice. Let us make a point of joining in the musical 
parts according to our powers, and not according to our fancy; not 
singing music which we like, and leaving what we dislike unsung. We 
are careful to provide books for all, Prayer-books, Bibles, and Hymn- 
books ; I should like to see a general habit among us of following the 


various preachers. Such passages as the following, for instance, 
are not few, from a sermon of the Warden’s :— 


“The Lord, who made the world, governs the order of that which 


takes place upon it. In that order, then, look for traces of his hand. 


And when I take a great development like the spread of knowledge, 


Jessons in the Bible. Those who act as readers of the lessons should do , : : 
and see among all its dangers, among many evils to which men abuse 


honour to this subordinate but important part in the conduct of the 
service, by reading them, to the utmost of their power, audibly, intelli- 
gently, and with reverence of voice and manner. Our choir should be 
as full and good as possible; and to those who have the qualifications, I 
would suggest that they should join it, even at a slight sacrifice of time ; 
or of taste, if the music is not of the kind which they care most for 
singing ; or of variety, if they are asked to take a part other than that 
which they would choose. I shall venture even to mention a very 
trifling matter, a mere detail of order; I should be glad to get rid of 
the disorderly way which we have on Wednesday and Friday mornings, 
when some stand, some sit, in the pause between the psalms and the 








* Sermons: Preached in the Temporary Chapel of Keble College, Oxford, 1870-76. 
London: Rivingtons. . e 





it, what incalculable good it has done, what foul and skulking cruelties 
have disappeared before the light of free discussion and publicity ; how 
many debasing superstitions and terrors, how many forms of misery, 
have been dissolved by the spread of honest knowledge as a common 
thing; if I find that with security, peace, and national refinement, 
certain vices disappear, against which in other circumstances Christ- 
ianity spent its unaided strength in vain; certain systems, like slavery, 
crumble, which Christianity hardly dared to attack ; certain graces and 
virtues, such as the delicacies of tolerance and charity, are developed, 
which, in rougher times, Christianity failed to form—what am I to 
think? Am I to set this down against Christ? Am I to erect an 
abstraction, which I call civilisation and progress, and make it his rival ? 
Shall I not rather be reminded that he is ‘the light which lighteth 
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every man that cometh into the world?’ The world, into the midst of 
which he came at his special manifestation in the flesh, was already his 
world, though corrupt. The world in which he left his Church was 
still his world, sustained, guided, in a measure enlightened by him, 
even though by comparison it were in darkness and the shadow of 
death. And, mark you, since then there is in secular progress, as there 
always was, a good of its own; there is, secondly, a good which Christ- 
ianity helps it to draw out of itself by guiding it to recognise its own 
best; there is, finally, the good which it absorbs directly and con- 
sciously from Christianity. Education is good; freedom is good. If 
the world’s providential development has brought them, it is the Lord 
our Maker that we have to thank. But we do not know, perhaps, till 
we dwell upon it, how much Christian influence has entered, like a 
chemical factor, into that development; nor how much Christian light, 
teaching us what to appreciate, has enabled us to discern and appro- 
priate what it offered. Slavery had defied Christianity, and has yielded 
to progress; but I deny that you can set the two in opposition. They 
are mutually dependent operations of the same Lord. What did 
Christianity do to form the sentiment which secured that when the 
providential opportunity for enfranchisement came it should not be 
passed over? What does Christianity contribute to the chances which 
we have of using freedom to the permanent advantage of the world ?” 


And in this, again, of Mr. Illingworth’s, from the sermon on 


Eternity :— 

“Tt is therefore of eternity that nature and the Church alike are 
calling you to think. And now, if ever, there is need of our rendering 
obedience to the call. For, apart from all sentimental depreciation of 
the age we live in, it is an age of distractions, and we glory in the fact. 
Patriarchal meditation in the fields at the eventide; Oriental watchful- 
ness among the midnight stars; Greek philosophy, thought out when 
schools were still the homes of leisure ; monastic detachment; renaissance 
learning ; even the stately literature of the last century; are now im- 
possible to us, for repose has utterly perished from our lives; and we 
think hastily, and read superficially, and speak and write and act pre- 
maturely, and possibly save time, but certainly lose eternity. ‘Unto 
whom I sware in my wrath that they should not enter into my rest.’ 
I will ask you, therefore, to meditate upon the eternity of unseen things 
asa present fact, which gives its reality to all your fair life of nature 
now, and now and not in a dim future, crowns its death with glory. 
To realise this, I know, requires an effort; for we have heard the far- 
off music of the word ‘eternity ’ so often that it has ceased to have much 
meaning for our ears; and we are content to think of it vaguely as 
something that will come after ‘time,’ and then turn out to be only 
‘time’ of a more monotonous description. And so when Holy Scripture 
speaks of eternal life, and eternal fire, and inhabiting eternity, and the 
eternal city, and the unseen things which are eternal, the impression 
left upon our minds is of everlasting counterparts of the things we see 
around us, an endless repetition of the wear and tear of time. To some 
extent, I know, we cannot help this mode of thinking, because it is the 
very law and condition of all our thought that we should express 
spiritual and supersensual ideas, like ‘ God’ and ‘ soul ’ and ‘immor- 
tality,’ by words which involve a metaphor borrowed from the things of 
sense. But this law is no fatality to be accepted in passive acquiescence ; 
for however much it may curb and limit and make ridiculous our pride 
of intellect, it stimulates, and was meant to stimulate, our intellectual 
sloth. The very fact that at the best we can know so little of the great 
realities is a reason for our pressing onward, grappling with them, 
wrestling with them, refusing with passionate insistance to let them go 
till we know their name. Eternity then is rather the quality of time- 
lessness, than a quantity of time. It is out of, and above, and beneath, 
and behind time. It does not go on for ever, but it always is; and to 
introduce it into the temporal notions of after and before is like attempt- 
ing to cut water with an axe. It is measured by its intensity, not by 
its extension. And because timeless, things eternal are whole, and 
self-identical and changeless—‘the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.’” 


Indeed, not one of the various preachers is common-place. They 
are all preachers who measure their words by life, and whose 
words therefore come with the force and the reality of deeds. 





PAULINE.* 


We have been a good deal tantalised by this novel. It starts 
remarkably well, is vivaciously and clearly written, contains 
bright glimpses of landscape-sketching, does not drag in the 
narrative, and contains more than one character that would 
hardly be called common-place, certainly not hackneyed. And 
yet the general impression is unsatisfactory. Whatever is the 
Cause, we experience as we read it none of those pleasing sensa- 
tions which the healthy mind receives from a good novel. On 
the whole, we have decided, after not a little reflection, that the 
source of the mischief is inefficiency in the planning and conduct- 
ing of the story; and when we dare to look further, and ask 
what subjective condition in the author is the fons et origo mali, 
we find it in the slightness of affection with which the characters are 
regarded by their literary creator. ‘There is, after all, no maxim in 
author-craft so comprehensively right as the old and simple one of 
Horace, which we may thus freely paraphrase :—‘‘ If you wish the 
reader to weep, you must yourself be in a crying mood; if you wish 
reader to laugh, you must yourself enter with your whole heart 
into the fun.” All the supremely interesting characters in fiction 
are felt to have been objects of corresponding interest to their 
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imaginative parents. The interest felt by the author need not 
imply affection or approval, although this is frequently the case. 
If Scott had been writing the biography of dear relatives, he could 
scarcely have manifested more affectionate interest in them than he 
exhibits in Oldbuck or Di Vernon. Dickens is said to have been 
thrown into paroxysms of sympathetic anguish by the misfor- 
tunes of favourite characters. There was, indeed, no element 
of affection or approbation in Shakespeare’s regard for Shylock or 
Iago, but we are made aware in every sentence they utter— 
in the exquisitely sympathetic expression given to all their wishes, 
fears, and schemes—that they were the objects, for Shakespeare, 
of intense imaginative passion. It is a high literary misdemeanour 
when an author first succeeds in interesting readers in a character, 
and then ceases to be himself deeply interested in the character in 
question. We have personally, for example, a vivid recollection 
that Hawthorne's entire novel, 7ransformation, one of his most 
elaborate works, was spoiled for us by the apathy with which he 
dismisses the principal character,—the mysterious creature that, 
though strong and tender in his human affections, touches, by 
strange and uncanny yet picturesque affinities, upon animal ex- 
istence. The Faun had committed what in any other person 
would have been a heinous crime, but the circumstances under 
which the deed was done were so peculiar, and the 
moral quality of the act was so obviously affected by his 
unique temperament, that we never lose our affection 
for him, and look forward, as to the climax of the 
novel, to the final estimate of his guilt by the author and 
by the legal authorities. When Hawthorne winds up, or rather 
cuts short, the tale by informing us curtly that the Faun is “in 
prison,” and adds not a word as to his fate, we are not only intel- 
lectually disappointed, but are emotionally pained, somewhat as 
we should be in actual life bya display of heartlessness, and 
vaguely resent the author's having, in the early part of the book, 
awakened in us an interest which he does not satisfy. 

It is, then, we take it, because of feebleness of imaginative 
grasp, due fundamentally to defective interest in the characters, 
that the novel before us, clever as it in many respects is, falls 
short of being a good novel. There are two pairs of lovers, an 
arrangement not necessarily objectionable, but requiring great 
skill for its successful treatment, and we cannot be sure whether 
it is for the one pair or the other that our interest is chiefly 
claimed. Probably it is about equally claimed for both, and it 
is thoroughly secured for neither. In the outset it seems clearly 
the aim of the author to interest us in Pauline, who gives name 
to the book, and in Blundell, who plays the part of her lover. 
The two are brought together in a situation and under circum- 
stances admirably suited to the commencement of a romantic 
love-affair. Pauline, with a view to abridging an unplea- 
santly long walk, ventures to cross the shingle and weeded 
rocks of a bay in the Hebrides, and finds the enterprise much 
more formidable than she had anticipated. She slips into a pool, 
and might have got into serious trouble with the returning tide, 
but that Blundell appears in the nick of time and sets all right. 
With the assistance of his arm she gets out of the water, and 
accepts a seat in his boat, to be rowed by his crew to a point on 
the shore near her destination. Blundell turns out to be an 
acquaintance of her brother Tom, and during the weeks of his 
continuance on the coast he is a constant visitor at the house 
where Tom and Pauline are staying. Pauline falls in love with 
him, and a good deal might have been made of their love-affair, 
by a novelist possessing the requisite power and skill. But 
it becomes in these volumes a tiresome, straggling business, 
more like a _ priggish friendship, resting on psychological 
developments and influences of a improving kind exerted 
by the lady, than a stirring and enjoyable tale of pas- 
sion. The fatal circumstance, however, is that it ends in 
nothing. Pauline neither improves Blundell nor marries 
him, and there is no tragic interest excited by his fate that 
at all compensates for the lack of the ordinary interest of 
love-making. He acts with almost incredible folly ; we can- 
not be sure whether it is Pauline or another woman that he 
is in love with, or whether he is in love with either ; and when 
at last, after having more or less vaguely expected that Pauline 
was going to make something of him, we find that he drops out 
of the story without having answered any purpose whatever, ex- 
cept to give Pauline the opportunity of uttering a variety of 
instructive and edifying remarks, we wonder whether the 
author could really have designed so ineffective a treat- 
ment, or whether it was simply blundered into, without plan 
or prescience. At all events, we bid Blundell farewell with ex- 
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caring about, and it cannot be added that Pauline has a much 
stronger hold upon our affection. 

Elsie and Tom are the other pair of lovers, and this love-affair 
has at least the advantage of coming to the usual satisfactory 
conclusion. Elsie is not so didactic as Pauline, and with a little 
change in the handling, the author might, we think, have made 
her a favourite. All she wants is constancy—heart enough to feel 
seriously and steadily—and we can conceive no reason why she 
should not have possessed this redeeming quality, except that 
the author had from the first no distinct and firm idea 
of her personality, and trusted for the development of 
her character, to some considerable extent at least, to the 
chapter of accidents. The result is that Elsie is neither interesting 
to the reader, nor correctly delineated as a study in character. 
She is uninteresting, because she is a flirt; and a flirt, unless as 
clever as Becky Sharpe, which Elsie emphatically is not, cannot 
be interesting. Her character as a whole is impossible, 
because we are required to believe that ‘‘ she will grow up into a 
good, true, loving woman.” ‘This, we maintain, is impossible, 
not from any positive and vigorous malignity in Elsie, but 
because she has no character, good or bad, and is merely 
frivolous and heartless. Ex nihilo nihil fit; there is more hope 
for a castaway capable of passion than fora flirt. And there can 
be no doubt that this is the word rightly descriptive of Elsie. 
** She had subjugated Hugh, Tom, and such as those, by the score ;” 
she had flirted with Blundell, apparently incited thereto by an un- 
worthy desire to cut out Pauline. Her trifling with Hugh is par- 
ticularly heartless. If Tom had been a manly and sagacious 
fellow, he would have not have condescended to be one of the 
many strings to her bow. But Tom is nothing,—a mere over- 
grown school-boy. Elsie will never grow into ‘‘a good, true, 
loving woman.” She will grow into a conventionally irreproach- 
able matron, safe as a fly from all strong feeling, never committing 
any great mistake, but never rising by a hand-breadth above the 
standard of reputable worldliness. If she has a daughter who 
happens to fall really in love, she will not understand it, and will 
think the girl is ill, or becoming insane. She will probably have 
her “little hoard of maxims” for use in ‘‘ preaching down a 
daughter’s heart,” but she can never allege truly that ‘she her- 
self has suffered,”—she is incapable of that. 

The principal characters having thus failed, one and all, either 
to secure our interest or to engage our affection, we seem shut up 
to the conclusion that the novel is nota success, ‘The author will 
perhaps expect us to dwell upon the high moral purpose which 
may have been entertained in its composition, but from this point 
of view also the treatment is, to use no severer term, inadequate. 
Pauline, who on the whole is the best of the characters, has just 
and elevated ideas, and favours the preposterous Blundell with 
much excellent advice; but then, it all comes to nothing. In 
actual life, we admit, the uselessness of good advice is a frequent 
experience, the failure of noble purpose a common fact. Many 
an arrow misses its mark, many a river loses itself in the sand. 
But it is perhaps the subtlest of the distinctions between nature 
and art that the latter cannot, except within narrow limits and 
under conditions very hard to fulfil, indulge in what to human 
eyes appear the aimlessness, the failure, of nature. Art must 
bring her seeds to bear,—cannot, like nature, cast all but one 
in a thousand away. Nature is indifferent to the effect 
upon the human spectator, art cannot be indifferent to 
effect. If, therefore, art will deal with the element,. of failure, 
disorder, and purposelessness in life, the artist is bound to make 
it the producing cause of intense human feeling. This is the 
mystery of tragic art. The heir of Ravenswood disappears in 
the quicksand ; according to all tests applicable by human judg- 
ment, that is a life lost, flung aimlessly ‘‘ to the void ;” but Scott 
makes the death of Ravenswood the occasion of profound feeling 
in his readers. The unpardonable fault in the novel before 
us is that we are never made to feel profoundly. When 
we learn, as we do in the most off-hand manner, that 
Blundell has broken his neck at a steeple-chase, we are 


not more moved than we should be by learning, from a para- | 


graph in a morning newspaper, that an absurd person whom we 
sometimes heard of had accidently lost his life. ‘The river loses 
itself in sand, and we turn away listlessly disappointed, without 
a trace of the imaginative anguish appropriate to tragedy. In 
the scenery on the brink, however, before the river lost itself, 
there were features not without interest. In other words, the 


delineation of some of the secondary characters is more 
successful than that of the principal, and there are in the book a 
good many eloquent descriptive and reflective passages. 








NOTES ON THE MAGAZINES. 


Fraser is very cross with the Spectator this month. The 
editor is offended with our notes on his magazine, questions 
the right of a weekly periodical to review a monthly one or 
criticise its management, and after denouncing Messrs. Jerkey and 
Wigblock as themselves contributors, ‘‘ perhaps disappointed con- 
tributors,” to magazines, and insinuating that they do not write in 
good-faith, asks what we should say if Fraser remarked,— 
‘‘These snipt paragraphs which occupy the first pages of the 
Spectator hold out to the eye a promise of brevity, pregnant or 
pointed, but are in reality only discontinuous dullness, small. 
beer served in liqueur-glasses.” Well, we should say that was an 
unfounded but perfectly legitimate criticism, expressed in enjoy- 
able, because bright and sarcastic, literary form. It takes a blow 
to get sparks out of Fraser, but still they come. There is no 
more reason against Fraser criticising the Spectator than against 
a playwright criticising his audience, or against the Spectator 
criticising Fraser than against the stall occupants of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre criticising Mr. Mapleson’s management. The object 
and the justification in all three cases is the interest of the 
public and of art. Fraser’s accusation of personal motives 
against the Spectator is, we suppose, merely an outburst 
of spleen, not intended to be taken seriously, but it may be 
worth while’ to say that it is comically ill-founded, the writer 
who has so excited his wrath being entirely innocent of the habit 
of writing in magazines, a most excellent way of addressing the 
public, but not, as it happens, his way. As to the criticism itself 
which has excited such indignation in Epping Forest, he is obliged 
in conscience to repeat it. The defect of Fraser’s Magazine 
among magazines is snippetiness, a habit of publishing so many 
articles that they are none of them exhaustive, and many of them 
comparatively poor. We have, for example, tried diligently in 
this number of Fraser to find articles for praise, and have found 
none, except what seems to usa very lucid and striking account of 
Celsus’s argument against Christianity. We would gladly be 
pleased with ‘‘Ivy-leaves,” rather appreciating literary pemmican, 
but though we decidedly enjoy such deliverances as ‘‘ Sceptics 
are often Radicals, Unbelievers are always Conservatives,” as 
expressing in acrude form a suggestive truth, we are unable to 
profess to appreciate this kind of thing,—‘ In a Palace of Dreams, 
or at worst, a Hut of Illusions, poor Man strives to shelter him- 
self while he may amid the dreadful Desert of the Universe.” 
That is rubbish, surely, only worthy of Bulwer. 


The most interesting article in rather a dull number of the Nine- 
teenth Century, though Mr. Gladstone is a contributor, is a very 
temperate but decisive article by M. de Beaufort, Member of 
the States-General, upon the differences between Holland and 
Germany, and the probabilities of the absorption of the smaller 
country. He does not believe in them, holding the idea rather 
to be born of Dutch anxiety than of German ambition. The 
Dutch have been trained to anxiety by their history and their 
circumstances, watching a change in the politics of a great 
neighbour as they would watch a hole in one of their 
own dykes. As for willing absorption, there is a natural 
| antipathy between the Dutch and Germans, such as often 
| exists between relations, for example, between the Spaniards 
and the Portuguese, or the French and Italians, The 
Dutch feel keenly the degree to which they have fallen in the 
world, as compared with their German cousins—a thesis illus- 
trated by M. de Beaufort in a passage of great eloquence—and 
the social characteristics of the people have become, in the pro- 
cess of years and history, profoundly different, Germany retain- 
ing always the aristocratic, Holland tending towards the 
democratic type :— 

“ Any one who goes into a post or telegraph-office in Germany, or 
| enters a public office or a school, will feel at once that he is among a 
| people accustomed from its youth to military discipline, a people which 
| has learned alternately to command and to obey. There is little talking, 
| and what there is, is abrupt ; people do exactly what they are told, and 
| no one thinks of contradicting. Hence it is that all matters in which 
the accurate and prompt carrying-out of orders is the chief thing— 
| such as traffic, for instance—are so admirably organised in Germany, 
| better than in any other country in the world. The same institutions 
| in Holland present quite a different appearance,—no military tone, no 
| low bows to the head of a department, no unconditional submission to 

what is decreed. Here it is seen that the people possess in a high de- 
gree the sense of independence, are accustomed to discuss all things 
| together, and are averse to blind obedience.” 
| The army, in Germany, is the first object of the State, but in Hol- 
' land it is a tolerated evil. In Germany, philosophers are almost as 
| numerous as Socialists ; in Holland, you could not find a Social- 


' ist with a lantern, and she has produced no philosopher, Spinoza 
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having been a Southern Jew. The social life, the personal tastes, 
the political tendencies of the two races are different, and 
Dutchmen would be as unwilling to become Germans as 
to become French. As to forcible annexation, Bismarck does 
not desire to include non-Germanic races in the Empire; the 
dynasties have been for centuries united by close ties of fellow- 
ship, and for years to come, at all events, Germany will desire 
nothing less than the presence within her borders of a compact mass 
of three millions of Particularists, always on the brink of rebellion. 
We do not much care about the paper on ‘“‘ The Value of India to 
England,” thinking the value of England to India indisputable and 
gufficient, but Colonel G. Chesney certainly proves that India is 
no burden on the military strength of this country, while it yields 
her a large tribute, partly direct, but chiefly the profit of a com- 
merce which, were the peninsula surrendered to anarchy, must 
again be lost. The Abbé Martin, in a plea for Catholic charity 
towards Ritualism, admits the fact that conversions to Rome 
in England have recently been checked, and ascribes that 
in part to Ritualism, but still argues that “if Ritualism 
has any power, it is against Protestantism; it has nothing but 
weakness in its relations to Catholicism, and its weakness is that 
of Protestantism, with some additions peculiar to itself,”—a curious 
confession, for which Ritualists will not love the Abbé Martin. 
The article of the number to which ordinary readers will turn is, 
however, ‘‘ The Peace to Come,” by Mr. Gladstone, in which he 
sketches out his idea of the immediate future of Turkey. It isin 
the main that her unenfranchised Christian Provinces should buy 
their freedom by heavy tributes, until strong enough and organ- 
ised enough to need no protection from abroad. He sees no 
hardship in this arrangement :—‘‘ It was especially the duty of 
Bulgaria to rise and to fight, aided or unaided, for property, for 
liberty, for life; above all, for their women, and for their 
manhood, well-nigh eaten out of the mass, as it seems, by 
servile acquiescence. It is now worth her while to pay on a 
large scale in tribute, rather than to admit on a small 
scale the action of Turkey in the local administration.” 
For the rest, he would grant the independence demanded for 
Roumania, Servia, and Montenegro, give Bosnia to Austria, 
though most reluctantly, and reduce Turkey altogether to a 
humbler but safer position. He is, in fact, most ‘“ moderate,” 
and forgets altogether that a Christian State held in vassalage by 
the Moslem rises as readily against them as individual Christian 
subjects, and that Turkey thus reduced, but not destroyed, could 
be only a Power as subordinate to St. Petersburg as Bavaria is to 
Berlin. Mr. Gladstone objects altogether to give Russia or 
restore to Russia any territory on the Danube, and would open 
the Straits to all nations alike. At least he says :—‘ One point 
only I press, that it is an European, not an English question ; 
that Europe, not England, must decide it; and that to set up a 
separate title for England to decide it against Europe is to lead 
England into the position of a public offender; of what Earl 
Russell in 1854 truly declared the Emperor Nicholas to be, a 
wanton disturber of the peace.” Of the remaining papers, the 
most interesting is, we think, Mr. F. Pollock’s account of 
Spinoza as a man, which needs only to be supplemented by a 
similar article on Spinoza’s teaching to form a highly valuable 
popular biography of the man whom Mr. Disraeli declares in 
* Coningsby ” to have been the originator of all modern sceptical 
thought. 


Most people will think that Lord Houghton’s paper on Lord 
Melbourne, the last Gentleman Premier of England—the last 
one, that is, who had no special claim to lead except the posi- 
tion and the capacity to do it—is the readable essay of this 
number of the Fortnightly, as Mr. Huxley’s paper on 
‘* Harvey,” though deformed by the half-comic regrets for the 
extinction of an age when liberty of vivisection was valued, 
on which we have previously descanted, is undoubtedly the 
ablest; but the one that interests us for the moment is Mr. 
A. Trollope’s, on ‘ Kafirland.” Mr. ‘Trollope has just been 
making a tour, presumably on official duty, in South Africa, and 
has a book in the press upon the Colonies there, and this paper is 
the first result of his experience. The general results of his 
observation are that the Kafir is far from being an irreclaimable 
Savage, ora ‘‘ noble” one either; that in some dim way he is 
aware that the British Government is a better ruler than his 
Own chief, and that if he can but have regular work and wages, 
he will be a quiet and perhaps contented subject, though 
possibly a feeble one. He hungers, first of all, for regu- 
lar wages, and is, in Mr. Trollope’s opinion, far easier 
to manage when “annexed "—that is, controlled by European 





magistrates—than when “ independent,”—that is, left to the 
government of his own chiefs. Mr. Trollope is in favour, there- 
fore, of annexing Galekaland—which, after all, is only a county, 
occupied by a tribe not numbering above 66,000 souls, or 11,000 
fighting-men—and generally of assuming the direct control of the 
native tribes. The Fingoes, who are sure to stand by us against 
the Galekas, for else they will be ‘eaten up "—i.ec., reduced to 
utter slavery—number 7,000 fighting-men, and a very few 
guns and whites will make the forces equal. Mr. Trollope, 
therefore, does not anticipate serious trouble, and doubts 
whether, when it comes to the final decision, even the 
Zulus will fight. They have no alliance with any Kafirs, and 
will much rather, he thinks, accept the terms which Sir T. 
Shepstone—of whom he speaks very highly—will have to offer. 
Mr. Trollope evidently believes that the South African will work, 
if fairly treated, though at present he is not the equal of the 
European ; that the white man can govern him ; and that this 
portion of our dominions needs to be governed rather on Indian 
than on colonial principles. That is sound, we believe, but he 
has not touched on the difficulty which we have created for our- 
selves in leaving native questions to the Colonies, instead of 
strictly reserving them for the Imperial Government. We have 
in part parted with the power of securing to the dark races 
the justice and the tolerance which will make of them con- 
tented subjects, and must, if we are to succeed, rear up on the 
spot a Government strong enough to feel as well as bear its 
native responsibilities. The remaining papers of the Fortnightly 
are all worth attention, particularly one by Emile de Laveleye, in 
which he advises England to occupy Egypt, and bind to herself 
the Christian States which must supplant Turkey ; but there is no 
paper of the first importance, and the lightest, Mr. Saintsbury’s 
criticism of Victor Cherbuliez as novelist, is not equal to his 
sketch last month of Jules Sandeau. We do not gain so clear an 
idea of his subject, and the writing drags a little. 

The Contemporary contains several bright papers, though the 
whole number is not perhaps one of striking excellence. The 
one which will be first read is Mr. Goldwin Smith’s eloquent out- 
burst, in which he declares that England has abandoned Turkey, 
that Turkey is dead, and that the result is good ; but its force 
will be greatly injured by his inability to foresee the events which 
have recently occurred, and which will probably shake his firm 
conclusion that England is for peace. ‘The originality of the 
article is increased by a furious tirade against the Jews, whom 
Mr. Goldwin Smith considers a danger to civilisation, and whom 
he would willingly see relegated to Palestine, about the last place 
they will think of going to :— 

“ Cosmopolitans they could not be, as they were still in the gall of 
tribalism ; plutopolitans they of necessity became, and learned to sur- 
pass all races in the art of handling money with profit, and in whatever 
is akin to that art. Pursuits, to which they were at first driven by 
circumstances, but which they have now carried on for eighteen cen- 
turies, have of course profoundly modified the character of the race 
which once dwelt in Sion. Asa rule, they do not till the soil, they do 
not manufacture, they do not produce, but by their financial skill they 
draw to themselves the produce of the labour of others. Remorseful 
Christendom has taken wholly upon itself the blamo of the persecutions 
which they endured in the Middle Ages, but they were oppressors as well 
as oppressed ; they were cruel usurers, eating the people as it were bread, 
and at once agents and partners of royal and feudal extortion. They 
have now been everywhere made voters; to make them patriots, while 
they remain genuine Jews, is beyond the legislator’s power. Bene- 
volent and munificent they often are in the highest degree, patriots 
they cannot be; their only country is their race, which is one with their 
religion.” 

That the Jews have shown a bad spirit in this Eastern Question, 
an undue sympathy with the Asiatic world and toleration for 
its oppression, is true, but the way to improve the political 
morals of a race is not to persecute, but to protect. No 
legislation short of laws authorising massacre or expulsion 
could now deprive the Jews of the power which flows 
from their wealth, and disabilities would certainly not 
teach them to use either wealth or influence for nobler ends. 
One of the most striking papers in the number is Professor Max 
Miiller’s upon the ‘‘ Origin of Reason,” which is really an account 
of the system of Professor Ludwig Noiré, a philosopher whose 
works are little known in England, who considers that reason 
springs from language, and that language has its beginning in the 
utterance of certain cries by toiling groups of men. He is a 
thorough evolutionist, holding that ‘‘a thought is a secretion of 
the brain, as other secretions come from the kidneys,” and 
judging from the Professor’s sketch of him, a most thorough- 
paced pessimist besides. Sensation with him is ‘ conscious 
motion or reaction,” and he places the original impulse in what 
Schopenhauer called Will, but which in Noiré becomes force, and 
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exists even in that which is unconscious as regards language, 
and he points out,— 

‘‘That whenever our senses are excited and the muscles hard at 

work, we feel a kind of relief in uttering sounds. He remarks that 
particularly when people work together, when peasants dig or thresh, 
when sailors row, when women spin, when soldiers march, they are 
inclined to accompany their occupation with certain more or less 
vibratory or rhythmical utterances. These utterances, noises, shouts, 
hummings, songs, are a kind of reaction against the inward disturb- 
ance caused by muscular effort. These sounds, he thinks, possess two 
great advantages. They are from the beginning signs of repeated acts, 
acts performed by ourselves and perceived by ourselves, but standing 
before us and continuing in our memory as concepts only. Secondly, 
as being uttered not by one solitary man, but by men associated in the 
same work, these sounds have another great advantage of being at 
once intelligible. It cannot be denied that Noiré’s arguments in sup- 
port of his theory are very strong, nor can there be any doubt that, as 
most of our modern tools find their primitive types in cave-dwellings 
and lacustrian huts, a very large portion of our vocabulary can be 
derived and has been derived from roots expressive of such primitive 
acts as digging, cutting, rubbing, pulling, striking, weaving, rowing, 
marching, &c. My only doubt is whether we should restrict ourselves 
to this one explanation, and whether a river so large, so broad, so deep 
as language may not have had more than one source.” 
The first difficulty of that theory, as it seems to us, is that man 
is the single animal who from these sounds has developed lan- 
guage. Monkeys and crows, when acting in concert, utter sounds 
which are ‘‘concepts’’ to other monkeys and crows, and are 
Obeyed, but they never develope the talking habit. The 
monkeys are not younger than man, and they do certain 
things in association, for instance, make bridges,—and so 
do ‘beavers, and why do they not talk? Mr. Owen’s 
paper on ‘The Stability of Our Indian Empire” is in the 
main intended to advocate our retirement from the Empire, 
not to Europe, but to the coast, leaving the Native States, to 
which we have taught government, to manage for themselves. 
He confesses that India is not ready for this policy, which, how- 
ever, he thinks, might be forced on us by financial distress, and 
intermediately pleads for the opening of more and higher careers 
for the natives generally. The article does not strike us as a 
wise one, but there is a curiously suggestive picture of the way 
in which an able native, another Hyder Ali, favoured by circum- 
stances, might embarrass, or rather destroy, our finance. Henri 
Taine’s ‘‘ France Before the Outbreak of the Revolution” is 
commenced with a chapter on the ‘State of the Provinces,” 
which will not add much to the knowledge of those 
who have read de ‘Tocqueville; and Canon Curteis argues 
strongly for a transformation of Convocation into a really repre- 
sentative body, as the one reform which can enable Englishmen 
to retain their Establishment. The papers on contemporary life 
and thought in foreign countries are continued, that on France 
being as readable and instructive as ever, while that on Russia is 
thin and poor. We want to know, of course, which periodicals 
represent which schools, but we want a great deal more,—a care- 
ful and above all an unprejudiced account of the thoughts now 
governing Russia, and this we do not find. ‘There is an effort to 
give it, but the result, to us at least, is fog, the writer having 
apparently discovered only what Russians dislike, not what they 
approve. He says, for instance, of the Socialists :— 

“Socialism is held in great honour in Russia, and that it has two 
monthly reviews for its organs, viz., the Annals of the Country and the 
Dielo. Tt is in these journals that we are able to find the opinions of 
our advanced parties explained as far as the conditions of the censor- 
ship will allow them. The tone which predominates in them is raillery 
and satire, and the most serious questions are treated in them from this 
point of view, or else enveloped with such abstruse generalities that the 
reader no longer knows whether he still inhabits our planet or is trans- 
ported to the moon. The public, accustomed from an early date to the 
stratagems employed in order to circumvent the censorship, know how 
to read between the lines; and what would appear incomprehensible to 
a foreigner, not accustomed to the precautions necessary to cheat the 
censor, is perfectly clear to a Russian desirous of tasting the forbidden 
fruit. Nevertheless this clear-obscurity and these shifts, so useful in 
their way, hardly allow us to explain the ideas which are expounded in 
these journals, All that we can say is that this party is thoroughly 
disgusted with the actual state of things, that the accomplished and 
proposed reforms do not satisfy it, and that its ill-will towards the 
workmen and the moderate party does not much differ from that of the 
reactionists.” 

Blackwood contains little for notice beyond a most spirited and 
spirit-stirring account of a ‘‘ Ride for Life,” in the Indian 
Mutiny, a paper of a kind which one only finds in Blackwood, 
written as if a living man were talking and literature not invented ; 
and two more of those very curious papers, on ‘‘ The Storm in 
the East ” and “The Meeting of Parliament,” which must so 
affront the fire-eaters of the Tory party. Their writers hate 
Russia with a quite holy hatred, and are sufficiently fond of the 
Turks, but they surrender Turkey, and think England should 


“We must not allow sentiment to overpower judgment: w 

not by premature action spoil the dnatmattembineies Gdans a 
working. Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia. We never undertook 
to champion Turkey, and we cannot think of undertaking to do so now 
We did undertake to hold every legitimate British interest inviolate - 
and we have full confidence that our Government will fulfil their devo; 
in that regard to the letter. The mad assailants of the Ministry have 
been silenced, because the ground on which they rested their accnga- 
tions has been cut from under them. Let not the well-wishers of ‘our 
rulers inflict, by their impatience, an injury as great as our enemies 
would gladly have wrought by their calumnies and popular agitations, 
We predict nothing. But we see that there is a grand diplomatic game 
on the cards. And we think that we have got an adept at the table, 
who knows how to play it. 


‘ Fools may deride our awkward pace, 
But slow and steady wins the race." 


That seems to be the idea dominant at Knowsley. 

The padding in the Cornhill consists of a very instructive 
paper on “ Tibet,” or ‘‘ Bod,” as its own people call it, the vast 
chilly and nearly treeless plateau stretching between India and 
China, and inhabited, the Chinese say, by the aboriginal people 
whom they expelled from the more fertile lands of China, but 
who ultimately adopted much of their conquerors’ civilisation, 
We do not think anybody who reads it will care much whether 
the mission which is shortly to proceed to Lhassa opens ‘the 
country or not, but the sketch is interesting because, though it 
contains no new facts, it brings home to the reader the true 
bearing of those he has vaguely known. There is also a lively 
account and criticism of Colley Cibber, the forgotten Laureate 
and playwright, who, the critic says, was ‘‘ no dullard,” but who 
‘¢ when he was sentimental was odious,” when he was tragica} 
raved, and when he was comic was at best very silly. Take 
this as a specimen of Cibber’s notion of a lover’s address :—‘ Oh, 
stop this vast effusion of my transported thoughts, ere my offend- 
ing wishes break their prison through my eyes, and surfeit on 
forbidden hopes again! Or, if my fears are false, if your relent- 
ing heart is touched at last in pity of my enduring love, be kind 
at once, speak on, and awake me to the joy while I have sense to 
hear you.” He was made Laureate by Court influence, Pope, 
Gay, Thomson, and Allan Ramsay being passed over; and Dr. 
Johnson’s epigram summed up the opinion of the town :— 

“ Augustus still survives in Maro’s strain, 

And Spenser’s verse prolongs Eliza’s reign ; 

Great George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing, 

For Nature formed the Poet for the King!” 
The author of the essay on ‘‘ Pessimism and Poetry ” rather begs 
the data for his argument. He says that condolence is far more 
delightful to us than felicitation, and that we turn to poetry more 
readily in grief than in pleasure,—and therefore expects to find 
a more pessimistic than gladsome note in poetry. But are 
those statements true? Weshould have said they were not, and 
that condolence was very seldom delightful ; that poetry delighted 
us most in a dreamy, but not in a grieving mood, and that the 
pessimistic note of poets arose mainly from the fact that the 
organisation which enables them to sing is singularly sensitive to 
pain. 

The most readable paper in Macmillan by far is the sketch of 
Dr. William Stokes, the great physician of Dublin, and one of 
the most genial, laughter-loving, witty men who ever lived, and 
one, too, who on occasion dared play the fool. He had a habit of 
attention which, by degrees, made his skill in diagnosis proverbial, 
but his real greatness was in his character, which seems to have 
been deformed by only one defect,—a hatred and intolerance of 
stupidity, the commonest of the faults of the quick-witted.. They 
never will see that stupid people are wanted by the world just as 
inorganic matter is wanted by the stomach, and wish to be always 
swallowing pure nutriment. ‘Tories are creatures of God, just as 
earth is. Naturally Dr. Stokes despised Englishmen, who always 
appeared to him, as to many other Irishmen, the stupidest of 
mankind, and he once expressed the feeling in this perfectly 
epigrammatic form :—‘‘If a charming English girl married a 
vulgar, forward Irishman (a frequent occurrence), and we won- 
dered at it, he would say, ‘My dear fellow, you are stumbling 
upon a great truth. The Saxon has no power of diagnosis.’” It 
was thoroughly characteristic of the mixture of kindliness and 
scorn in his character that he was instinctively a jobber, always 
wanting to use his influence for ‘‘ poor devils” too feeble to-.get 
along without it. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


British Quarterly Review. January. (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
This is a good number, though it does not contain any article of com- 
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rather than controversial. The only article, indeed, which partakes of 
the latter quality is that on “Comprehension.” By this is meant not 
proposed comprehension on the part of the Church of England, but 
aspirations after unity among all that “profess and call themselves 
Christians.” The writer argues for a dogmatic basis, and would find 
this in Trinitarian orthodoxy, though he would probably not insist on 
the rigid definitions of the Athanasian Creed. There is a sympathetic 
noticeof the life and works of Professor Henry Rogers. The writer of 
“ Capital and Labour” uses some plain words about workmon and em- 
ployers, and makes out what seems a damaging case against the Trade 
Societies. Another useful article on an important social subject is 
that on “ Savings and Savings-Banks.” “Christmas Bills,” it is clear, do 
not afflict the class which makes deposits. There isno month in which 
so large a sum is deposited asin January. There is some admirable 
criticism in “Parody and Parodists.” We have never secn the real 
nature of parody better defined. The writer, however, does not seem 
to have seen one of the best volumes of the kind ever published, 
“Diversions of the Echo Club.” The distinguishing feature of the 
“Diversions” is that the style of the author, not any particular poem, 
is parodied. The other articles are, “The Mikado’s Empire,” “Tho 
Americans in Turkey,” and “ Precious Stones;” and there is the customary 
summary of “ Contemporary Literature.” In the Quarterly Journal 
of Setence, edited by William Crookes, F.R.S. (Office of Quarterly Journal 
of Science), the most generally interesting article will be that on 
4‘ Qontinuous Railway Breaks,” the conclusion of which may be stated 
briefly as a decision in favour of the “ Westinghouse Automatic Air- 
break.” The editor, if we may conjecture the authorship, describes a 
+*New Theory of Trance,” put forward by Dr. Beard, of New York. 
This theory may be briefly described as attributing the phenomena of 
trance to a concentration of the central activity in a limited region. “If 
all the burners of a chandelier,’’ says Dr. Beard, “are fully lighted, 
that is the normal waking state ; when all the burners are turned down 
low, but not turned out entirely, that is ordinary sleep; if I turn out 
entirely all the burners except one, and that one, as often happens, 
flames all the more brightly from increased pressure, that is trance ; if 
all the burners are turned out entirely and permanently, that is death.” 
Dr. Beard thinks that trance is entirely subjective. But are there not 
authenticated instances of what is called mesmeric influence being 
exoreised, when the person operated upon is at a distance and wholly 
unprepared for the operation ?.. The. other essays are,—‘‘ On Residual 
Phenomena,” “ The Action of Light upon the Colouration of the Organic 





World,” and ‘On the Discovery of Stone Implements in Glacial Drift, 


in \North America—In the Jnternational Review, January, 
February (A. 8. Barnes, New York), we have a number of varied 
interest. Four of its ten articles are contributed by non-American 
writers, Dr. Freeman giving a very interesting account of “ First Im- 
pressions at Athens,” in which he insists on the gap in the continuity 
of Athens’ history as a city which represents the three centuries of 
Turkish rale ; Dr. Ernst Curtius contributes an article on “ The Second 
Harvest at Olympia,” while a Bavarian contributor discusses ‘‘ Imperial 
Federalism in Germany,” giving an account interesting and instructive to 
Englishmen of the progress made in codification; and Mr. Hamerton 
continues his series on “ European Art.” Mr. David A. Wells argues in 
an able article, ‘* The Elements of National Wealth,” for the freedom of 
capital. Other articles deserve notice, but we shall occupy our space to 
the best advantage by quoting the second of two sonnets on Thiers, by 
J. G. Whittier :— 


“ Death called him from a need as imminent 
As that from which the Silent William went, 
When powers of evil, like the smiting seas 
On Holland's dikes, assailed her liberties. 
Sadly, while yet in doubtful balance hung 
The weal and woe of France, the bells were rung 
For her lost leader. Paralysed of will, 
Above his grave the hearts of men stood still. 
Then, as if set to his dead lips, the horn 
Of Roland wound once more to rouse and warn, 
The old voice filled the air! His last brave word 
Not vainly France to all ber boundaries stirred. 
Strong ae in life, he still for Freedom wrought, 
As the dead Cid at red Toloso fought.” 


—In The North-American: Review, January, February (New York, 
D. Appleton), among other articles we notice “A Crumb for the 
‘Modern Symposium,’” written by Mr. John Fiske, from the Berkleyan 
stand-point; an article on ‘‘The English Aristocracy,” by Mr. W. E. 
Lecky, which can hardly fail by its favourable estimate of its subject 


to excite the surprise of Transatlantic readers; some interesting | 


* Reminiscences of the Civil War,” by General Richard Taylor; and an 
essay on “ The Captare of Kars and Fall of Plevna,” by General G. R. | 


M‘Clellan, sharply criticising the strategy of Mukhtar Pasha, and | 


expressing a very decided opinion that the defence of Plevna by | 
Osman, obstinate as it was, was a grave mistake of generalship. 


The War Correspondence of the “Daily News,” 1877. 
These letters, some of which are the most remarkable of their kind 


(Maemillan.)— 





| 


“many other Special Correspondents in Europe and Asia.” Indeed 
it is a striking testimony to the energy and enterprise with which the 
Daily News is conducted. In its war correspondence, this journal has 
repeated the singular success which it achieved during the Franco- 
German war. The letters are arranged in chronological order, 
with a connecting narrative between them, and the reader has conse- 
quently to transfer his attention from the European to the Asiatic 
campaign, and from Asia back again. We do not object to this,—indeed, 
while we are dealing with materials for history rather than history, the 
most literally exact arrangement is the best. Where so much is admirable, 
it is difficult to praise, but nothing in the volume is more striking 
than the narrative of the “ correspondent with the Tarks” of Mukhtar 
Pasha’s defeat at Aladja Dagh and the flight to Kars, The Narrative 
of an Expelled Correspondent, by Frederick Boyle (Bentley), comes to 
us commended by the name of the author, who is well known for his 
books of adventure. Mr. Boyle went to the Russian army as the 
correspondent of the Standard, but had the misfortune to offend 
the authorities, and was ordered to leave. The act seems to 
have been uncalled for, but commanders-in-chief are naturally 
touchy, especially when things are not going well with them. It would 
have been better if Mr. Boyle had briefly and calmly stated the cause 
of complaint against him, shown it to have been unfounded, and so 
dismissed the subject. His invective against the Grand Duke Nicholas 
may be all true, but it has the look of being suggested by personal 
offence. Mr. Boyle’s letters are of course well worth reading, His 
sympathies are anti-Russian, but he is fair to the Russians at least. To 
the Bulgarians he is, we think, unjust, falling into the delusion, not 
indeed singular to him, that he had an opportunity of judging of their 
real character under circumstances which absolutely prohibited any 
such judgment. Among other notes, we find him observing that 
“those wounded in the limbs were feverishly full of fight, whilst 
body-wounds appeared to roll the victim over, leaving him no 
thought but of escape from the field.”. The Armenian Cam- 
paign. By Charles Williams. (C. Kegan Paul and Oo.) Mr. 
Williams, who represented, we believe, the Morning Advertiser, accome 
panied Mukhtar Pacha during his campaign. He identifies himself 
completely with the Turkish cause, and indeed goes in his partisan- 
ship much beyond what may be reasonably allowed to one who has 
shared, with one of the combatants, some of the perils of warfare. Of 
course, being an Englishman, he tells the truth, wherever he saw it, 
but then partisanship sometimes makes a man not seeit. He confesses, 
for instance, the facts about the massacre of Bayazid, but we should 
like to have seen him account for the fact that the Turks, after months 
of success, had no prisoners. We must find fault, too, with the apparent 
levity with which he occasionally speaks of the horrors of war. Semis 
humorous equivalents for the word “kill,” such as to “stretch 
on the grass,” are not in good taste. Mr. Williams has a 
very poor opinion of the Turkish regimental officers, “Not 
many dozen regimental officers in the Ottoman Service are worth 
their rations.’ Among the Turks, by Cyrus Hamlin (Sampson 
Low and Co.), is the interesting outcome of a very long experience, 
reaching over nearly forty years. Mr. Hamlin evidently knows the 

Turks well. We have never seen anything more graphic than the narrae 
tive which he took down from the life of ‘‘ Chelibi Yorgaki, merchant of 
the palace under five Sultans: Hamed IL, Selim III., Mustapha IV., 
Mabmud IL. and Abdul-Aziz.” Chelibi Yorgaki was the grandson of a 
Greek, one Joannes Giaas, a bread-seller in Constantinople. Joannes 
had a Moslem neighbour, Ibrahim Tirtfingi. The sons of the two con- 
tracted an intimate friendship, To break this off, the young Moslem was 
despatched to Bagdad, where he rose to be Pasha. After a while, he 

} returned as a Grand Vizier to Constantinople. How he renewed his 

old friendship and how he dealt with the young Joannes is, as Mr 

Hamlin says, like one of the “ Arabian Nights.” So, too, is the gloomier 
sequel, when darker days succeeded, and everything was at the mercy 
of such a wretch as Halet Effendi. Mr. Hamlin’s work has been that 
of a missionary, but he is free from narrowness or prejudice, unless it 
| be prejudice to think that Lord Dalling was the most mischievous am- 
| bassador we ever sent to the Porte. Mr. Hamlin adds his testimony in 
| favour of the Bulgarians. Turks and Greeks. By the Hon. Dadley 
| Campbell, M.A. (Maecmillan.) Here we have the notes of a tourmade 

in Roumania, Bulgaria, Constantinople, Greece, &c., in the autumn of 

| 1876. Mr. Campbell records his impressions pleasantly enough. 

By Love and Law: the Story of an Honourable Woman. By Lizzie 
Aldridge. 3 vols. (Smith and Elder.)—The title of this story is not a 
happy one, and does not in any way suggest the real subject which 
Miss Aldridge has taken. The “law” is not, as one might suppose, the 
statute law of marriage and divorce, but the higher law of truth and 
right. Lois is one of four sisters, daughters of a certain Major, whose 
“little tempers” are graphically described. She works at art, nota 
little against her father’s will, at a certain studio in “Great Turner 
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that have ever been written, well deserved to be preserved in a more | Street,” street and studio being unquestionably drawn from the life, 
permanent and accessible form than is afforded by the columns | All these scenes are excellent. The choice of two lovers is presented 
of a newspaper. Mr. Archibald Forbes and Mr. MacGahan have | to her, and she unhappily inclines to the worse, taken in—as, indeed, 
achieved the very highest reputation for courage, promptitude, and | the author very skilfully contrives that the reader should be for a while 
ability, for the knack of being in the right place at the right time, | —by the superficial grace and sentiment of an unstable and selfish man, 
for the art of seeing whatever was to bo seen, and for the power of | Then comes the sad record of her unhappy married life, and then, again, 
describing what they have seen. The volume includes the letters of | the record of her brave struggles to support herself and the children 
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whom a worthless husband has left dependent upon her. The art which 
she had learnt in her old days is now followed for a livelihood, and 
nothing could be better than the way in which her efforts are described. 
As a picture of artist-life, taken from a somewhat unfamiliar point of 
view, the volume has no little interest ; and there is appropriately some- 
thing quite artistic in the way in which the characters are gradually 
made to stand out prominently on the scene. 

By Land and Ocean, By Fanny L. Raines. (Sampson Low and Co.) 
—When we have quoted the second title of this volume, we have almost 
discharged our critical duty. It runs thus, “Or, the Journal and 
Letters of a Young Girl who went to South Australia with a Lady 
Friend, then Aone to Victoria, New Zealand, Sydney, Singapore, 
China, Japan, and across the Continent of America, Hcme.” We have 
looked through the book, and find that this description is quite correct, 
and have no reason to doubt that Miss Raines visited the places de- 
scribed. We suppose that there was no other way of proving to the 
world that the feat was accomplished except by publishing this volume. 
The reason is at least as good as that which serves for many publica- 
tions. Miss Raines writes easily and smoothly enough, though with 
some use of quite unliterary slang. As she does not place any undue 
estimate on the value of her observations, we may commend her book 
to such readers as may care to seo how an exploit still, we cannot help 
saying happily rare, was achieved. 

Marie: a Young Girl's History. A Translation originally from the 
Danish. (Cassell and Co.)—This tale has been twico translated, and 
has lost, doubtless, something of its original freshness in the process. 
Here and there the connection of sentences is a little hard to follow. 
Apart from these drawbacks, it is a pretty story. Marie is left an 
orphan, dependent upon a hard-hearted stepmother. She is driven to 
beg in the street, and there happily meets the notice of a kind and gener- 
ous woman. Circumstances compel her afterwards to take a situation 
not unlike that of a lady’s-maid. Her trials under these circumstances 
form the chief subject of the book. It is a pleasant little story, quite 
unsensational, as the English translator truly says in his preface, but 
full of fresh and lively writing. 

A Sheaf of Verse. By Henry G. Hewlett. (Henry S. King.)—This 
is not one of those volumes, full of crude and immature efforts, which 
try beyond all other kinds of literary or quasi-literary productions the 
patience of the critic. Mr. Hewlett, it is clear, has felt, as not a few 
men of culture not fully possessed with the poetical spirit feel from time 
to time, the afilatus of song. The results of this occasional inspiration, 
covering a period of twenty years and more, he has included in this 
volume. That it will place him in the sacred quire of poets he does not 
himself hope, nor would any critic venture to promisa him; but we 
may safely say so much as this, that English literature is distinctly en- 
riched by this addition. The book is most modest in size. It does not 
contain half as many lines as the fervent and fluent versifiers whose 
volumes cumber our shelves are wont to pour forth in a year, but 
everything in it is a work of art, carefully studied, with a purpose, 
meaning, and form of its own. It contains four ballads, of which, 
**Zutphen Fight” is the largest and we think, the best; some twenty 
sonnets and lyrics; and miscellaneous poems, which are somewhat more 
numerous. We have space only for one of the «nuets :— 

“ COLOURS. 


“ Not idly deemed the Evangelists of Art, 

Whose toil, God-moved, has made the Italian clime 
The Holy-land of painting for all time, 

That colours have a voice and touch the heart. 

In all we feel or think they bear a part. 
Who knows not red, Love's emblem ? how sublime 
Its trumpet’s pealing in our human chime; 

Blue, which to space the light-struck motes impart, 
To knowledge vowed and hope's horizon far ; 

Pink, Nature's type of promise and decay, 

The daisy's dawn, the sunset of the may; 
Life, green; death, purple; yellow, like a star, 
For glory; white, as saints and maidens are. 

This is the a)phabet of all they say.” 


The Statesman’s Year-Book, edited by Frederick Martin (Macmillan), 
has now reached its fifteenth annual publication, and comes to us 
corrected up to the end of December, 1877. As regards the revenue 
and expenditure of the United Kingdom, the receipts in 1877 amounted 
to £2 7s. 6d per head of. population, as against £2 7s. 1d. in 1876; 
while the expenditure amounted to £2 7s. 2d. in 1877, as against 
£2 6s. 10d. in 1876. The balance in the Exchequer at the end of the 
year was £5,988,650, which, with the exception of last year, is the 
smallest balance since 1869, when it was £4,707,259. The editor has, 
as usual, been careful and diligent in his accumulation of facts, and 
the value of the comparative tables is much enhanced by the addi- 
tion in the present issue of new ones giving the armour-clad navies, 
first-class battle-ships, ocean and coast cruisers and defenders, &c., of | 
the principal States of Europe. 

Books oF REFERENCE, &c.—We have received A Dictionary of Bio- 
graphy, Past and Present (Haydn Series), edited by B. Vincent. (Moxon, 
Son, and Co.) The biographies are brought down to September, 1877, 
and they contain the chief events in the lives of eminent persons of all 
ages and nations. The histories and genealogies of the chief repre- 
sentatives of the royal and governing houses of the world are also given. 





—Townsends Manual of Dates, edited by Frederick Martin. (Warne 
andCo.) Mr. Martin, in the preface, tells us that this (the fifth) edition 
has been entirely remodelled. He also hopes that the new system of | 


a . 
keeping the type stunding in place of stereotyping the work, will be of 
future advantage, as the editor will have the opportunity at all times of 
making additions, or revising any errors that, in such a mass of inform- 
ation, may inadvertently have escaped the attention of himself and his 
staff. As far as we have tested the book, Mr. Martin seems to have 
done his work well. Messrs. Dean and Son have sent us Debrett’s 
Illustrated House of Commons and the Judicial Bench for 1878; also the 

itlustrated library editions of Debrett's Peerage, and Debrett’s Baronetage 
and Knightage for 1878. The three volumes are edited by R. H. Mair, 
LL.D., and are corrected up to January 28 of the present year. Since 
the last general election, we are told, 88 new Members have been 
returned, besides three who gained their seats after scrutinies; and at 
the time of going to press (January 28) six seats were vacant. The 
alterations wore caused by the deaths of 39 and the resignation of 18 
Members, by the elevation of 6 and the succession of 11 to the Peerage, 
by 24 being unseated, and by 6 having accepted office. During the 
same period 19 Members have been sworn of tho Privy Council, 8 suc- 
ceeded tobaronetcies, 10 have beon created baronets, and 5 have received 
the honour of knighthood. Death removed during the year 17 peers, 16 
peeresses, 1 bishop, 39 baronets, and 25 knights, of whom one peer 
(Ongley) and two baronets (Tyrrell and Griffies- Williams) died without 
male representatives, and their titles are extinct. We also find that 
the ancient barony of Mowbray, created in 1295, and which had been 
abeyant since 1777, was called out of abeyance on the first day of the 
present year in favour of Lord Stourton, who will, as Baron Mowbray, 
be senior on the roll of English barons. 
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Street, Strand, W.C. 








GOOD SET of TEETH ever insures favourable impres- 
sions, while their preservation is of the utmost importance to every indi- 
vidual, both as Tegards the general health by the —s mastication of food, and 
the 1 jon of pure and sweet breath. Among the numerous 
preparations now offered to the public, ROWLAND'S ODONTO stands pre- 
eminent for preserving and beautifying the Teeth, strengthening the Gums, and 
gms a pleasing fragrance to the Breath.—Sold by all Chemists, at 2s 9d per box. 
he genuine Odonto has the words “ A. Rowland and Sons" in red ink on the 
Government t Stamp, fixed on the box. Ask for Rowlands’ Odonto. 


A “LADY, living near ‘University College, having a Resident 
GOVERNESS, wishes for One or Two CHILDREN, about twelve years old, 
to share her Daughter's Lessons daily, in English, French, and Latin. Apply to 

Mrs. C., 55 Torrington Square, W.C. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. _ 

OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


OWER STREET SCHOOL for 

GIRLS.—The HALF-TERM begins on Thurs- 

day, February 28. For prospectus and further par- 
ticulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE— 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. Eight, £40; 

four, £20. ELECTION third TUESDAY in MAY. 
Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 














LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, 
READIN 


Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. Fer pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 


IRST-RATE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, BOWDON, CHESHIRE. — Boys 
received at the age of Eight. Terms, £105.—Rev. H. 
A. D. SURRIDGE, MA, and Rev. A. LAW 
WATHERSTON, M.A. aa 
OUR PRIVATE PUPILS, willing to 
work, received by an OXFORD GRADUATE, 

very experienced, and has no other engagements, on 
the Malvern Hills.—*“M.A.,” Rose Bank, West 
Malvern. 


C= COLLEGE CLASSICAL, 
FA 








MATHEMATICAL, and NATURAL-SCLENCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS. Nine or more Open to Competi- 
tion, at Midsummer, 1878. Value, from £25 to £504 
year, which may be increased from a Special Fund to 
£90 a year, in cases of Scholars who require it. Further 

ticulars from the Head Master or Secretary, the 
College, Clifton, Bristol. 

PRIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. 
j CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Camb. Math. 
Tripos, and the Le Bas University Prizeman, 1868, 
assisted by T. FORSTER ROLFE. Esq., All Souls, 
Oxford, prepares FOUR PUPILS for University and 
Army Examinations. Two Vacancies. References— 
Bishop of Oxford, Dr. Acland, Professor Bryce, Sir 
Harry Verney, General Stra hey, F. Calvert, Esq, 
Q.C., Revs. W. Rogers, Brooke, Lambert, and others. 
—Address, Granborough Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS; FIR- 
FIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and 
University Colleges, EDUCATES, as Private Pupils, a 
few SONS of GENTLEMEN. Equal attention paid 
to work, health, and comfort. asters attend for 
German, French, and Writing. Bournemouth has been 
selected for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool 
summer sea-breezes. The Pupils attend the ministry 
of the Rev. William Jackson or the Rev. P. F. Eliot, 
M.A. Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under six- 
teen, £105; under thirteen, £75. ERM begins 
JANUARY 22. 


ie DEX SOCIETY.—Founded for the 

purpose (1) of forming Indexes to Standard 
Works, (2) of compiling Subject Indexes, (3) of 
accumulating materials for a General Reference In- 
dex. Subscription, One Guinea a year, due January 
Ist, to be paid to the Hon. Secretary, HENRY B. 
WHEATLEY, 5 Minford Gardens, West Kensington 
Park, W., from whom the Prospectus may be had. 


HE CHURCHYARDS QUESTION. 
PROTEST of DONORS of LAND for CHUROH- 
YARDS. 

We, the undersigned, hereby declare :— 

1. That we have, individually, within the last 35 
years, given certain Land, in divers parts of England, 
either as new Churchyards, or as additions to old 
Churchyards. 

2. That such gifts have been made under the Laws 
of this Realm; that they have been duly accepted by 
the Officials acting under such Laws ; that they have 
been dedicated and consecrated by our Archbishops 
and Bishops to the service of Almighty God, “ for 
ecclesiastical purposes for ever,” for the service of 
the a of England, and for the benefit of the 

ople. 

3. That such gifts were made in full faith and confl- 
dence that the Law of England would protect them, 
untouched and inviolate, to the sacred purposes for 
which they were given; and had we supposed it pos- 
sible that such perversion of our objects, as that con- 
templated under the provisions of Mr. Usborne 
Morgan's motion, could ever occur, we would on no 
consideration have made them to the Church. 

We, therefore, protest against such proposed viola- 
tion of public faith. 

Signed by the Dukes of Northumberland and Rut- 
land, the Marquis of Exeter, Earl of Dartmouth, and 
136 other donors. 











Signatures can be sent to the Hon. Secs, “S. RB. B. 
Bill,” Torquay. Funds, in aid of the Society's work, 
@re solicited from friends of the cause. 

Treasurer, W. H. KITSON, Esq., Torquay Bank. 


EOLOGY.—In the Preface to the 
Student's * ELEMENTS of GEOLOGY,” by Sir 
Charles Lyell, price 9s, he says:—** As it is impossible 
to enable the reader to recognise rocks and minerals 
at sight by the aid of verbal descriptions or figures, he 
will do well to obtain a well-arranged Collection of 
Specimens, such as may be procured from Mr. 
TENNANT (149 Strand), Teacher of Mineralogy at 
King’s College, London.” These Collections are sup- 
plied on the following terms, in plain Mahogany 

Cabinets :— 
£8. a. 


100 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Three Trays 2 2 0 
200 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Five Trays 5 5 0 





will ap Premitre Danseuse, Madile. P 


Double 


further notice. 





WAT 


Admission 1s; Catalogues 6d. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. maori 


IHEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
—On Monday, and during the week, will be per- 
formed the GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME, 
“THE WHITE CAT,” by E. L. Blanchard, scenery 
by W. Beverley, in which the celebrated Vokes Family 
q itteri. 
arlequinade. Morning Performances every 
Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday during the month 
of February.—Box Office open 10 till 5 daily until 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERS in 
ER-COLOURS.—The ? 
EXHIBITION is NOW a eee ae 





HE SOCIETY 


Ww 
WINTER EXHIBITION of SK 
STUDIES is NOW OPEN. 5 Pall Mall 
Ten till Five. Admission, 1s. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


of PAINTERS in 
ATER - COLOURS. — The SIXTEENTH 
ETCHES and 
East. 





PRESTIDIGITATION Extraordina: 
—The RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, its 


bition of To 
in the OLDEN TIME, Merry Shadows, &c.—Admis 
sion to the whole, Is. 


I 


[ISSUED upon Adelaide 





OYAL POLYTECHNIC— 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PROGRAMME.— 

The ROSE and the RING: a Christmas Fairy Tale, 
adapted from Thackeray; given by Mr. Seymour 
Smith. vocally assisted by Misses Lotti Verona, Marion 
Vere, Minnie Clifford, &¢.—CHEMIOCAL MYSTERIES, 
a Holiday Lecture; and LIGHT and COLOUR, with 
Interesting Experiments, by Professor Girdner.— 
. by Dr. Holden. 
istory and Pro- 
gress to the Present Date; and a Lecture illustrative 
of TORPEDO WARF ARE, with an Interesting Exhi- 
oes, by Mr. J. L. King. —CHRISTMAS 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
and the principal towns in 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins, 21s. 


A SECOND EDITION OF 


MISS MISANTHROPE. 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 
Author of “ Dear Lady Disdain,” &c. 

“Mr. McCarthy seems to improve steadily in his 
art. His present work displays, we think, more fluish 
and plet in the treat t of the various por- 
sonages to whom we are introduced, and in almost 
every instance the author has been successful in find- 
ing a type of character which strikes one as the 
result of fresh invention and observation..,....‘ Miss 
Misanthrope’ is indeed, to our thinking, a work which 
has some very striking merits. Those who care for a 
keen—one might almost say a brilliant—chronicle of 
the fashions and follies of the times, the satire of 
which is just enough dashed with tenderness, are cer- 
tain to read Mr. McCarthy's novel with pleasure.”"— 
Saturday Review. 








NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “JULIET'S 
GUARDIAN.” 
In the press, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


DECEIVERS EVER. 
By Mrs. H. LOVETT CAMERON. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 
POETRY for CHILDREN, and 
PRINCE DORUS. By Cuaries Lams. 

“ The quaint and delightful little book over the re- 
covery of which all the hearts of his lovers are yet 
warm with rejoicing.’ ~— Mr. SWINBURNE, in the 
Athenxum. 





To be ready immediately, cloth extra, 8s 6d. 


MORE GLIMPSES of the WORLD 





South Australia. Bills d and 


the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 





ances oftected in sll BEOBGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { SOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 





LISHED 1807. 
Net Premiums and Interest ..........000+0.+. £396,813 
Accumulated Funds ........0.s00sescerseeeree £3,107,054 
Aleo a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 


ree. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


REDUCED RATES for fee © SEERA TINS 


SOCI . 
25 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 
Total Funds Invested ...........0... £1,000,000 
Policies in Force, with Additions £2,200,000, 


annum 


the SECRETARY. 





By taking a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENG 


RIBED CAPITAL, £1,900,000. 


The Right Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSC. 
£210,000. 


Annual Income, 


Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
ACCIDENTS OCCUR DAILY! 

£1,230,000 has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the 


Agent, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 





AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


Standard. 

“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality.”—Fvod, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 
RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—fvod, Water, and Air, edited by 


Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 
© BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN. — Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor accommodation in proportion, and 

















300 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Nine 
10 10 0 





land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting — | fishing.—Particulars will be sent free of 


the residences can be seen at tha Estate Agoucy 





Drawers 
2100 


400 Specimens, in Cabinet, with Thirteen 
rawers 
More extensive Collections at 50 to 5,000 guineas each. 








Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Ineur- 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTAB- 


Reports, Prospectuses,and Forms, may be had the 
— or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


| t haeidnaneas LIFE ASSURANCE 
CIET 


Bonus Additions for every £100 assured have for 
the last Fifty years been at the average rate of £2 per 


For Forms of Proposal and Iuformation, apply to 


ROVIDE AGAINST ACCIDENTS. 
,ASSURANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 


Railway Stations, the Local 


cost on application, and photographic views of most of | 


UNSEEN. Edited by the Rev. F.G. Lag, D.O.L., 
Vicar of All Saints’, Lambeth; Editor of “The 
Other World.” 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 53 each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 


ARIADNE. PASCAREL. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PUCK. 

IDALIA. DOG OF FLANDERS. 
CHANDOS. STRATHMORE. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. TWO LITTLE WOODEN 
TRICOTRIN. SHOES. 

CECIL CASTLEMAINE. | SIGNA. 


HELD IN BONDAGE, | IN A WINTER OITY. 


Crown 8yvo, carefully printed om creamy paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, for the Library, price 638 
each. 


THE PICCADILLY NOVELS. 
POPULAR STORIES by the BEST AUTHORS. 
Mostly [llustrated—by Sir John Gilbert, George Da 
Maurier, W. Small, A. Hopkins, S. L. Fildes, Hen’ 
Woods, Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, an 


others. 

HER MOTHER'S DARLING. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 

UNDER the GREEN WOODTREE. By Thomas Hardy. 

FATED to be FREE. By Jean (ngelow. 

The QUEEN of CONNAUGHT. 

The DARK COLLEEN. 

ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. 

HIDE and SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 

The DEAD SECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 

QUEEN of HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 

The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 

The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 

MISS or MRS.? By Wilkie Collins. 

The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. 

The FROZEN DEEP. B ilkie Collins. 

The LAW and the LAD By Wilkie Collins. 

FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. 

PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. 

The ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. 
Lynn Linton. 

The EVIL EYB. By K. S. Macquoid. 

NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By a Kingsley. 

OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Henry Kingsley. 

OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat. 

WIUITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 

The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James Payn. 

FALLEN FORTUNES. By James Payn. 

WALTER'S WORLD. By James Payn. 


HALVES. By James Payn. 
By Anthony Trollope. 
T. A. Trollope. 


By E. 


The WAY WE LIVE NOW. 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. ByT. A. 

BOUND to the WHEEL. By John Saunders. 

GUY WATERMAN. By John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST the WORLD. By John Saunders. 

The LION in the PATH. By John Saunders. 

REAVY-MONEY MORTIBOY. By Walter Bosant 
and James Hice. 

The GOLDEN BUITERFLY. By Walter Besant and 


James Rics. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By Walter Besant and 


| _ James Rice. 
| THIS SON of VULCAN. By Walter Besant and James 


| _ Rice. 
/MY LITTLE GIRL. By Walter Borant and James 


ice. 

| The CASE of Mr. LUCRAFT. By Walter Besant 

; and James Rice. 

A NEW EDITION of th POPULAR 
NOVEL, the WORLD WELL LOST, 
by E. Lynn Linton (2 vols. 8vo, with Illus- 
trations), is now in the Press, and will be 
ready in a few days. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8. G. HUTCHINS, 

To G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


EXPIRATION OF LEASE, REMOVAL TO OTHER PREMISES. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS & SON 


Beg to announce that in consequence of the approaching Expiration of the Lease of their Premises in Great 
Marlborough Street and of their intending Removal to other premises, their well selected Stock of WwooD 
CHIMNEY-PIECES, GRATES, STOVES, FENDERS, TILE SLABS, STAND- 
ARDS, and FIRE-IRONS is now offered for sale, subject to @ liberal discount from the regular 


cash prices, 
They beg to add that the terms offered have no application whatever to their regular Manufactures, the 
Prices of which are given in their printed Lists. These will continue to be manufactured and supplied at 


Cash Prices as heretofore. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
DUPLEX LAMPS, fitted with Patent Extinguisher. 
KEROSENE and OTHER OILS of the finest quality. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST DESIGNS. 


MINTON’S and WORCESTER PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW-ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW-ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 

















‘Gives @ perfectly clear, smokeless, and odourless flame.”— 
Times, 16th December, 1872. 
‘mination.”"—Morning Post, 


“ The Silber oy give off nothing 
13th July, 1874. S I L B E R 


that can be in the smallest degree 
injurious."—Zancet, 11th Jan., 1873, 

“A nearer approach to sun-light than has ever before 

been obtained.” —TZimes, 14th July, 1874. 


THE 


“The highest possible degree of Illu- 


LIGHT. 


PRODUCES PERFECT COMBUSTION FROM COLZA OR RAPE OIL, PETROLEUM, PARAFFIN OR 
KEROSENE, COAL OR AIR GAS. 


With the improved Burners to fit all Lamps and Gas-fittings. 
THE SILBER LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, Manufactory and Show Rooms, 
49 Whitecross Street, London, E.C, 
*,* LIST OF LOCAL AGENTS ON APPLICATION. 


Teese 1 T a OS 


This. incomparable colourless Fluid is the most powerful, cleanly, and agreeable Disinfectant and 


Antiseptic known. 
“A REALLY MARVELLOUS DISCOVERY.’’ 


HE Zimes of December 6th, 1877, says :—“ In short, | “ ANITAS” should be used in every Laundry, to 

a very brief experience appears to have been bleach the clothes and prevent the spread of 

sufficient to prove the value of ‘SANITAS,’ which infection. A quart should be added to every 20 
will now take its place as a valuable antiseptic and gallons of water used in rinsing the clothes. 


disinfectant.” l¢ 

| *‘ QANITAS " Prices.—Bottles, 1st Quality only, 1s, 
} 1s 6d, 2s 6d. Or in bulk, Ist Quality, 20s per 
} gallon; 2nd Quality, 5s. 


TOILET “SANITAS.” 

This preparation is the most luxurious of its kind. 
Used as a Mouth Wash, it removes the odour of tobacco 
and sweetens the breath. It serves all the purposes 
the highest medical authorities. of Toilet Vinegars. In elegant bottles, at 2s 6d. 


= — — | * Q@ANITAS."—Wherevera Disinfectant or Antiseptic 
| can be employed with useful results, nothing is 
*¢ OC ANITAS” is the only preservative of BEER kept | so effectual as “Sanitas.” Pamphlet, Testi- 
in the house ; two fluid ozs., costing a few pence, | monials, and all particulars free, on application 
should be added to the 9-gallon cask. Milk, | to the SANITAS COMPANY, 57 Moorgate Street, 














“ ee ol is the best preventive against the spread | 
of Small-pox, Typhus Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay | 
Fever, Foot-and-Mouth, Cattle, and all Infectious 
Diseases. IT IS NON-POISONOUS, and has no in- | 
jurious action on the finest clothing, furniture, | 
carpeting, &c. It is strongly recommended by | 








Meats, Fish, and other articles of Food may be London, E.C. 
kept sweet and fresh by the use of |! “SANITAS” may be had of Chemists and Wholesale 
“SANITAS.” \ Druggists, or direct from the Company. 





HEALTHY SKIN AND GOOD COMPLEXION. 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP 


IS THE BEST FOR THE 
TOILET, NURSERY, AWD SHAVING. 
Becommenged in the Journal af Cutaneous Medicine, edited by 
ERASMUS WILSON, 
USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
And Solg by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


MR. F.B.S. 





——_. 
MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 


STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETs, 


2 : Yee ne eS is. 
old by Stationers everywhere. Lilust; ldgue 
post free from ’ watedCnta ° 


HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentes, Banb 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranb é 
Leicester Square, London. a en, 
FOR BLANOMANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Drier, 


AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY, 


EPPS’S 








JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE " is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TeeTH a Peart- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d poe pet 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its prietine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASE for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see-that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London, 


oo BEST BIRD’S-EYE. 











This Tobacco is now put up in 1 oz. Packets,in 
addition to other sizes, the label being a reduced 
fac-simile of that used for the 2 oz. Packets. 
Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of 10 each, bearing 
the Name and Trade Mark of 


W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


I ) LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Reeeipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUOES, and 
OONDIMENTS «0 long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public thatevery 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavéndish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 

ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
80 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS. — All ' our 
Faculties.—Almost all disorders of thé human 
body are distinctly to be traced to impure blood.’ The 
purification of that fluid is the first step 
health. Holloway's Pills recommend themselves to 
the attention of all sufferers; no injurious conse- 
quences can result from their use, no mistake can be 
made in their administration. In indigestion; con- 
firmed = pee and chronic constipation the most 
beneficial effects have been, and always must be, ob- 
tained from the wholesome power exerted by these 
urifying Pills over the digestion. Persons whose 
ives have been restored to ease, strength,and perfect 
health by Holloway’s Pills, after fruitless trial of the 
whole pharmacopeia of Physic, attest this fact. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOO-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided, a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATEN [ LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oftice orders to be made payable to¥ohn White, 
Post-oflice, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. — ' i 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 

SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 

inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 

ing. Price 4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 168 each ; postage free. 
JOHN WHITB; — 223 Picogdilly, 

ndon. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. | 


Mr. TROLLOPE’S NEW 
SOUTH 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vols. large crown 8vo, with Maps, 30s. 


The HISTORY of FURNITURE. Researches 


and Notes on Objects of Art which form Articles of Furniture, or would be 
ALBERT JACQUEMART. Translated from the 
URY PALLISER. With numerous Illustrations. 


interesting to Collectors. B. 
French, and edited by Mrs. 
Imperial 8vo, 31s 6d. 





The DICKENS’ DICTIONARY: a Key to the | 


Characters and Principal Incidents in the Tales of Charles Dickens. By 
Prerce. With Additions by WILLIAM A. WHEELER. 
if 


Gusset A. 
crown 8y0, 10s 6d. 


AFRICA. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


| 
| ——_——_—_——_. 
NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “SOARSCLIFF ROOKS.” 


ANGUS GRAY. By E. S. Marys, Author of 


“Scarscliff Rocks,” &c. 3 vols. 


WORK. 


NEW NOVEL by HOLME LEE. 


STRAIGHTFORWARD. By Hotme 


Author of “ Sylvan Holt's Daughter,” &c. 3 vols. 


(This day. LEE, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Lately published, in feap 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 


EASONS of UNBELIEF. By G. 8S. Drew, M.A., Vicar 
of Holy Trinity, Lambeth ; Author of “ Scripture Lands in connection with 
their History,” &c. 

“This most useful book ought to be read and pondered by every one who occu- 
pies the place of teacher. It is eloquent, and tender, and conclusive. The author 
argues calmly and scientifically, and carries the reader with him not merely by 
= charm of a persuasive style, but by the force of clear reasoning.”"—Literary 

‘hurchman, 


(This day. 


Large 
ae. By the same Author, uniform, price 6s. 





NEW NOVELS. 


ARTIST and AMATEUR: or, 
Life. By Mrs. CADDY. 3 vols. 


A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN: a 


LEON BROOK. 2 vols. 





FRANK RALEIGH of WATERCOMBE: 


Tale of Sport, Love,and Adventure. By the Author of “ Wolf-Hunting in 


Brittany.” 3 vols. 





The MISSING WILL. 


LL.D. 3 vols. 


193 PICCADILLY. 


By Hersert Brooy, 


EASONS of FAITH; or, the Order of the Christian Argu- 
ment Developed and Explained. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


“ Interesting and thoughtful...... His scheme of reasoning is finely and truly conm- 
ceived." — Spectator. 

“ Characterised by adequate knowledge, by candour, and by refined, suggestive 
thought...... One of the best conceived and most solidly reasoned works on the evi- 
dences produced in recent times."—Nonconformist. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NOTICE. 
—A NEW EDITION of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE is now ready, price One Shilling and 
Sixpence, postage free: REVISED LISTS of the 
Principal New and Choice. Books lately added to the 
Library, and of Surplus copies withdrawn for sale at 
greatly reduced prices, are also ready, and will be forwarded 
on application, 


the Surface of 





Romance. By 


a 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE—2 King Street, Cheapside. 








URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 

Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at 1s per yard and upwards 
to ent from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
@t the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to large or small families. 

JAY’ 














AY’'S, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Regent Street, W. 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS kave adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
W ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 


~ ml Retail by dealers in satces throughout the 
Y ° 


(4240's LL Wasee s.| 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 








Pure mild, mellow, delicious, and most whole- 
some. Universally recommended by the Medical 
Profession. Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The Whisky 
is soft, mellow and pure, well matured, and of very 
excellent quality.” 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


i" ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
argest holders of Whisky inthe World. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is sossumeaten by the medical 
Profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
ened in casks and cases for home use and expor- 
rm and quotations may be had on application to 
oe DUNVILLE and GO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
‘ast; or ry London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 





ings, Strand, 





THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY (LAST WEEK BUT ONE) EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS, 
BY THE OLD MASTERS, AND WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS BY DECEASED 
ARTISTS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL. 


The GALLERY is open from 10.0 a.m. until 6.0 p.m. 
ADMISSION ONE SHILLING. 


SEASON-TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 














FINEST 
MEAT-FLAVOURING STOCK 
FOR SOUPS, MADE DISHES AND 
SAUCES. 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. 





ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR- SOAP. 
A SINE QU4 NON FOR THE TUILETTE AND NURSERY, AND FOR SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised by and enforced by the emphatic recommendation of Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of 17 Sackville Street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. 
JAMES STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Anderson, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other leading 
Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL OHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 


DINNEFORD’S 


For Acidity of the Stomach. For Heartburn 
and Headache. For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for Delica 


te MAGNESIA. 
Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
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Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 
(Advertised in error last week at 10s 6d.) 
THE EVOLUTION OF MORALITY: 
BEING 
A HISTORY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL 
CULTURE. 
By OC. STANILAND WAKE, 
Author of “ Chapters on Man,” &c. 





London: TRUBNER and CO., Ludgate Hill. 


NE SHILLING HAND-BOOKS on 
the FINE ARTS. 

HALF-HOUR LECTURES on DRAWING and 
PAINTING. 

The ART of SKETCHING from NATURE. 

HINTS for SKETCHING in WATER-COLOURS 
from NATURE. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in WATER- 
COLOURS. 





A SYSTEM of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING. 


The ART of MARINE PAINTING IN WATER- 
COLOURS. 

The ART of PORTRAIT PAINTING ia WATER- 
COLOURS. 


The ART of MINIATURE PAINTING. 

The ART of FLOWER PAINTING. 

The ART of LANDSCAPE PAINTING in OIL- 
COLOURS. 

The ART 
COLOURS 

The ART of MARINE PAINTING in OIL-COLOURS. 

The ELEMENTS of PERSPECTIVE. 

The ART of FIGURE DRAWING. 

An ARTISTIC TREATISE on 
FIGURE. 

ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HUMAN FIGURE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the HORSE. 

The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of CATTLE and 
SHEEP. 


of PORTRAIT PAINTING in OIL- 


the HUMAN 


The ARTISTIC ANATOMY of the DOG and DEER. 
The ART of MURAL DECORATION. 


The ART of PAINTING and DRAWING 
COLOURED CRAYONS. 


A MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. 

COMPANION to the ABOVE. 

TRANSPARENCY PAINTING on LINEN. 

The ART of TRANSPARENT PAINTING on GLASS. 
The PRINCIPLES of COLOURING in PAINTING. 
The PRINCIPLES of FORMin ORNAMENTAL ART. 
The ART of WOOD ENGRAVING. 


INSTRUCTIONS for CLEANING, REPAIRING, 
LINING, and RESTORING OIL PAINTINGS. 


DRAWING MODELS and their USES. 
The ART of BOTANICAL DRAWING. 


in 


London: WINSOR and NEWTON, 38 Rathbone 
Place; and all Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


ILLIAM 8& BURTON, 
39 OXFORD STREET, W. 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, in- 

troduced more than thirty years ago by WILLIAM S., 

BURTON, when plated by the patent process of 

Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 

silver that can be employed as such, either usefully or 

ornamentally, as by no test can it be distinguished 
from real silver. 

A small, useful Set, guaranteed of first quality for 


durability and finish, as follows :— 
Fiddle or Beador King’s 














Patterns. Old Silv'r. Thread. or Shell 

12 Table Forks., oo £1 10 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Table Spoons 110 0...2 1 0...2 5 0 
12 Dessert Forks 1302.3 9 O41 6 
12 Dessert Spoon , a 8 G8 8 Oa BS 
12 Tea Spoons .......s00ee008 014 0...1 0 0..1 2 0 
6 Egg Spoons, giltbowls 0 9 0...012 0...013 6 
2 Sauce Ladles ....serseeee 0 6 06...0 8 0..0 9 0 
1 Gravy SpO0n .reccceseee 0 6 0...0 8 0.0 9 0 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt bowls 0 3 0...0 4 0...0 4 6 
J Mustard Spoon, gt.bl. 0 1 6...0 2 0.0 2 3 
1 Pair of Sugar Tongs... 0 2 6...0 3 6..0 4 0 
1 Pair of Fish Carvers... 018 6,.,.1 3 6..1 4 6 
1 Butter Knife wwe © 8 82.838 6.8 8 8 
1 Soup Ladle ... 0 9 0,011 0.012 0 
1 Sugar Sifter 0 3 0...0 4 0..0 4 0 
Total. ..cccccccccces £819 3...11 19 6...13 0 6 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest to contain the above. and a relative num- 
ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. A second quality of Fiddle 
Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, £1 3s per dozen; 
Dessert, 178; Tea Spoons, 12s. 

TILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a OATA- 
LOGUE, containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of 
h's unrivalled Stock, with a List of Prices, and Plans 
of the Thirty Large Show Rooms, post free. 32 Oxford 
Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman Street; 4, 5, 
and 6, Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard. Manu- 
actories; 84 Newman Street, and Newman Mews, 
London, W. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of a 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 





AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


MARM™MORN E. 
THE STORY IS TOLD BY 
ADOLPHUS SEGRAVE, 
THE YOUNGEST OF THREE BROTHERS. 
Crown 8vo, price 6s. 





The ATHENZUM, January 26. 

“Tt is not, however, merely on account of outward 
characteristics that we have called ‘ Marmorne’ a re- 
markable book. It is also one of the most powerful 
novels of the narrative, as opposed to the analytical, 
class that has appeared for a long time.” 


The WORLD, January 26. 
“This can only be characterised as a masterpiece 
of extraordinary artistic simplicity......In other words, 
it is a plain narrative of events, written with a skill 





and a power that are truly admirable. Realism— 
witness the marvellous description of the Roche des 
Aiglons affair—and the poetry of real life are blended 
together with rare effect.” 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, feap. 8vo, 3s. 


ADITUS FACILIORES GRACI. 


AN Easy GREEK CONSTRUING BOOK, WITH COMPLETE 
VOCABULARY. 


By A. W. POTTS, M.A., LL.D., 

Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh, and 
sometime Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge ; 
AND THE 
Rey. C. DARNELL, M.A., 


Head Master of Cargilfield Preparatory School, 
Ediaburgh, and late Scholar of Pembroke and 
Downing Colleges, Cambridge. 





By the Same Authors. 
Third Edition. 


ADITUS FACILIORES. 


AN Easy LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK, WITH COMPLETE 
VOCABULARY. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
ISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The New Novel, by the Author of ‘Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries. 


N OPEN VERDICT. 
A ‘ 





1878.—8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 
OSHEIM’S INSTITUTES of 
| ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, Ancient and 
Modern. A new and literal translation from the 
original Latin, with additional Notes. By Jas. 
Murpocu, D.D. Revised by JAMES SEATON Rep, D.D. 
London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 


Cheapside. 
243 x 204, Framing Size, price 7s 6d. 
HE DISTURBER DETECTED. 
Painted by GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, and Engraved 
on Steel by W. T. DAVY. 

*,* This Picture was purchased by the late Prince 
Consort. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 
WILLIAM TEGG and CO. will publish in February a 

New Edition, 4 vols. Svo, with 730 Engravings, 

printed from the Original Wood Blocks, cloth, £2 10s. 
1S ewe YEAR-BOOK, EVERY- 

DAY BOOK, and TABLE-BOOK. 

“The Every-day Book by William Hone, full of 
curious antiquarian research, the object being to give 
a variety of original information concerning manners, 
illustrated by curious instances, rarely to be found 
elsewhere.”—Sir WALTER Scott, Bart. 

London: WILLIAM TreGG@ and Co., Pancras Lane, 
Cheapside. 

Demy 4to, fancy boards, gilt edges, 10s 6d. 
‘ J EORGE CRUIKSHANK (Lllustra- 
tions by). Comprising Eighty-two Selected 
lilustrations on Steel, Stoue,and Wood. With Letter- 
press Description. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG and Co., Pancras Lane, 

Cheapside. 














Just published, fcap 8vo, 5s. 

+ hese TROPIC BIRD: his Flights an 
his Notes. 

London: SMITH, ELpEeR, and Co. 15 Waterloo 
Place. 
Now published, 2 vols. 8vo, with Steel-plate and other 

Illustrations, £1 11s 6d. 
Mur NATURAL HISTORY and 
ANTIQUITIES of SELBORNE, in the County 
of Southampton. 
By the late Rey. GILBERT WGITE, 

Formerly Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Edited by THomMAs BELL, F.R.S., F.L.S., F.G.S., &., 
Professor of Zoology in King's College, London. 

A few copies have been printed on larger paper, 
royal Svo, with the Plates on India paper, £3 3s. 

“ By far the most worthy and most exhaustive monu- 
ment to the genius of Gilbert White hitherto pub- 
lished."—Zzaminer, Feb. 2, 1878. 











JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH Siena 
HURST & BLACKETT’s 
NEW WORKS. 


History of English Humour. By 
the Rev. A.G. L‘EsTRANGE. 2 vols., 2s, 
“ This work contains a large amount 
It is impossible to give 4 iden of ‘t. oan, 
anecdote and epigram in its pages."—John Bull, 


A Young Squire of the Seven- 
TEENTH OENTURY, from the Papers of 
CHRISTOPHER JEAFFRESON. Edited pb 
JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 2 yols., 21s. 7 


’ 
Lodge S Peerage and Baronet- 
AGE for 1878. Under the Especial Patronage of 
Her Majesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 47th 
Edition. 1 vol. royal 8vo, with the Arms beauti- 
fully engraved, handsomely bound, 31s 6d. 


Words of Hope and Comfort to 
to the Queen. Fourth Edition, 1'vol. dg. ati 


Life of Marie Antoinette, By 
Professor 0. D. YONGE. Cheap Edition, forming 


the New Volume of “Hurst AND BLACKETT's 
STANDARD LIBRARY.” With Portrait, 5s, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Second Edition of Ruby Grey. 


By W. HerwortH Dixon. 3 vols. 


Madge. By Lady Duffus-Hardy, 


Author of “ Lizzie.” 3 vols. 


Twice Loved. By Alice King, 
Author of “ Queen of Herself,” &c. 3 vols. 


“A fresh, genial, and vigorous novel. The plot 
creates an unflagging interest."—Jfessenger. 


The Miller’s Daughter. By Anne 
BEALE, Author of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 38 vols. 
“A good and striking story."—Sunday Times. 


Doris Barugh. By Mrs. Macquoid, 


Author of * Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 


A Maddening Blow. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER FRASER, Author of “A Thing of 
Beauty,” &c. 38 vols. [Nert week. 
ORKS by Mr. HENRY DUNN, 
The CHURCHES: a History and an Argument. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
ORGANISED HRISTIANITY: Is it of Man or of 
God? Seventh Thousand. Extra boards, 2s. 
The DESTINY of the HUMAN RACE. 
Edition, in 1 vol., 6s. : 
The STUDY of the BIBLE. Third Edition, 3s 6d. 
The RIGHTEOUSNESS of GOD. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
The KINGDOM of GOD. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
The LIMITATIONS of CHRISTIAN RESPON- 


SIBILITY. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 





New 


Just published, crown 8yvo, 3s 6d, 
HE DECAY of CHURCHES, 
a SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK. 
“ The old order changeth."—TENNYSON. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co 


Cheap Edition, carefully Revised and Enlarged 
Post 8vo, price 4s, post free. 
IFE in CHRIST: a Study of the 
Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of Man, the 
Object of the Divine Incarnation, and the Conditions 
of Human Immortality. With Observations on Recent 
Criticisms. By Epwarp Wurtz, Author of “The 
Mystery of Growth.” 
“An exceedingly able work.’—Professora Balfour 
Stewart and Tait in the Unseen Universe. 
ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.O. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 33 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

By HuG@H CAMPBELL, M.D., Licentiate of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 
London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 

HE EXPOSITOR is a publication of 

sterling value."—Spectator. ‘Good and sug- 
gestive in a very high degree."—Litcrary Churchman. 
“Continues its. very useful function of presenting 
papers on religious and Scriptural subjects of difl- 
culty, complexity, or special interest.”—Guardian. 
Monthly, 1s, post free. Vols. I. to VI. may now be 
had, price 7s 6d each. Tuese volumes constitute & 
library of valuable explanatory papers on the more 
difficult themes, passages, and Books of Scripture, by 
the most eminent Biblical scholars. 

London: Hopper and SrouGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
Row. ane a Ae _ 
HE BUILDER of THIS WEEK, 

enlarged to 52 pages, 4d, or by post 4d, 
includes vows of Hindeees Church, Norfolk—The 
Portal of the Palazzo dei Leoni—and Ancient Wooden 
Roofs in Holland—Further Facts as to the Thames— 
On the Household—Professor Barry's Lectures in 
full—North Durham—Preservation of Metal Monu- 
ments—Restoration v. Conservation, &.— No. 46 
Catherine Street, and all Newsmen. 
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BLACKIE AND SON'S PUBLICATIONS. 


UPPER EGYPT: a Descriptive Account of the Manners, 
Customs, Superstitions, and Occupations of the People, with Sketches of the 
Natural History and Geology. From the German of C. B. KLUNZINGER, M.D. 
Illustrated from Original Sketches. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


“ We can heartily recommend this book.”"—Spectator. 

“Tt is the best book that has appeared since that of Lane, which it surpasses 
in so far that it brings the account down to the present day." —Exraminer. 

“ One of the most ‘ taking’ books that has ever been printed on the subject of 
Egypt and the Egyptians.”"—Notes and Queries. 


The SOUTHERN STATES of AMERICA. An Illustrated 
Record of an extensive Tour of Observation through what were formerly the 
Slave States of North America. By Evwarp KinG. With Maps and 536 
Engravings on wood, from Original Sketches by J. Wells Champney. Large 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 

“This charming volume.,....It is dificult to know whether to give the palm to 
the writer or the artist whose joint labour bas produced it, but each has done his 
work excellently well."— World. 


The UNIVERSE; or, the Infinitely Great and the Infi- 
nitely Little. A Sketch of Contrasts in Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natural Science. By F. A. Poucuet, M.D. Illustrated by 272 
Engravings ou wood, of which 55 are fuli-page size, and a Frontispiece in 
colours. Fifth Edition, medium 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 123 6d. 





“ A good pioneer to more exact studies."—Saturday Review. 
“ We can honestly commend this work, which is as admirably as it is copiously 
illustrated."—TZimes. 


The GARDENER’S ASSISTANT. By Robert Thompson, 
of the Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens, Chiswick. New Edition, revised 
and greatly exiend«d by THomas Moors, F.L.S., Curator of the Chelsea 
Botanic Gardens; co-Editor of the Gardeners’ Chronicle, &c.; assisted by emi- 
nent Practical Gardeners. Illustrated by numerous Engravings and Coloured 
Plates. Large 8vo, cloth, 35s. 

“The best book of its kind,and the only thoroughly comprehensive work 
adapted equally well for the gardencr and the gentleman amateur."—Gardeners’ 
Magazine. 


DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise. Translated and Edited, with extensive Additions, by J. D. 
Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S.E., Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, 
Belfast. Mlustrated by 760 Wood Engravings and Three Coloured Plates, and 
accompanied by a Series of Problems. Fourth Edition, revised. Medium 8yo, 
cloth, 18s. 

Also, separately, in Four Parts, limp cloth, 48 6d each. Part. I. 
MECHANICS, HYDROSTATICS, and PNEUMATICS. Part II. HEAT. 
Part 11]. ELECTRICITY and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT, 


“Systematically arranged, elearly written, and admirably illustrated, it forms 
a model work for a class in experimental pbysics."—Saturday Review. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Professor 
Everett, Translator and Editor of “ Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,” &c. 
Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

‘We have no hesitation in warmly recommending it as a good text-book for 
junior classes." — Nature. 

“ Every topic in the yolume is treated with the hand of a master,and the trea- 
tise as a whole deserves the highest praise for its thoroughly practical character.” 

— British Quarterly Review. 


The IMPERIAL GAZETTEER: a General Dictionary of 
Geograpby, Physical, Politica], Statistical, and Descriptive, including Com- 
rehensive Accounts of the Countries, Cities, Principal Towns, Villages, Seas, 
kes, Rivers, Islands, Mountains, Valleys, &c.,in the World. Edited by W. 
G. BLACKIE, Ph.D., F.R.G.S. With a Supplement, bringing the Information down 
to the Latest Dates. Illustrated by nearly 800 Engravings of Views, Costumes, 
Maps, Plans, &c. 2 large vols., including the Supp!ement, imperial 8vo, cloth, 

£4 15s; half-morocco, £5 10s. 


“This excellent hook of reference...... All the articles we have examined, whether 
long or short, exhibit a greater degree of correctness in minute detail than we 
should have thought practicable in so comprehensive a work.”—Athenwum. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings; 
and Sold by all Booksellers. 
CYPRIOT ART AND TREASURES. 
With Maps and 400 Illustrations, medium 8yvo, 50s. 


CYPRUS: ITS ANCIENT CITIES, TOMBS, 
AND TEMPLES. 


A Narrative of Researches and Excavations during Ten Years’ 
Residence in that Island. 


By General LOUIS P. DI CESNOLA, 
M. R. Acad. Se’ences, Turin. 


“Much must be left unsaid on the many topies raised by these researches. I 
cannot, however, take leave of them without congratulating General di Cesnola 
on the excellent manner in which he has made his record. Much as Englishmen 
must regret that his collection has gone to America, they can at least study it in 
the beautiful engravings of the work, though it were well worth a voyage to 
New York to examine the treasures in detail."—Contemporary Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 
Fovbscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
teen volumes are allowed to countryand ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, AND C0.’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—WILL be READY NEXT WEEK. 
A PRISONER of WAR; and ences with the 
Refugees. By Colonel WILLIAM JEssE CooPs, Imperial Ottoman Gendarmerie. 
1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, price 10s 6d. 


New Edition, 130 pages, 19 Lilustrations, price 1s, post free. 

The TELEPHONE, and How to Make It. Full Illustrated 
Descriptions of Bell's Telephone, Dolbear's Telephone, &c. In enamelled 
wra) r. 

“It will be found to give a clearer and more connected view of those portions 
of physical science (electricity and magnetism) than many larger and more pre- 
tentious books...... The book is illustrated with numerous figures; it describes 
several forms of the telephone, and is besides a clear and masterly compendium 
of a large part of science."—Morning Post. 

A THIRD EDITION is READY of 

The KHEDIVE’S EGYPT; or, the Old House of Bon 

under New Masters. By Epwin De Leon, Ex-Agent and Consul-General in 
Cgypt. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 18s. 

“ There is not a dull page in it, and yet it is as instructive as it is amusing. It 

really depicts the Khedive's Egypt, and shows Egypt as it is."—Evaminer. 
A FOURTH EDITION is READY of 
NEW IRELAND: Political Sketches and Personal Remin- 


iscences. By ALEX. M. SULLIVAN, M.P. 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 30s. 


The LAND of BOLIVAR; or, War, Peace, and Adventure 
in Venezuela. By J. M. Srence. With Maps and numerous Ilustrations. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3ls 6d. [Second Edition preparing. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE; or, the State Theoretically and 
Practically Cousidered. Ly THEODORE D. Woo.sry, LL.D , Author of “An 
Introduction to the Study of International Law,” &c. 2 vols. royal 8vo, cloth 
extra, 30s. (Ready. 


VICTOR HUGO'S HISTORY of a CRIME is now at all the 


Libraries, in 2 vols. 


SAMPSON LOW and CO’S NEW NOVELS. 

5 NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 
As SILVER is TRIED. By M. E. Kermode. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
A SECOND EDITION is READY of 


FIVE-CHIMNEY FARM. By Mary A. M. Hoppus, 


3 vols. crown 8yo, 31s 6d. 


The WRECK of the ‘GROSVENOR’: a Story of the 


Beauty and the Peril of the Sea. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“ Extraordinarily interesting...... We do not hesitate to pronounce the book @ 
fascinating ono.”—Spectator. ** The interest is enthralling.”—Scotsman. 


PROUD MAISIE. By Bertha Thomas. 31s 6d. 


“ A readable, clever novel, which keeps the reader's attention fixed to its close.” 


Atheneum. 
IN a MINOR KEY: a Novel. In 2 vols. small post 8vo, 15s. 
“An exceedingly sweet but sad story. The heroine possesses infinite grace and 
beauty......We can, without hesitation, recommend it to novel-readers,."—Court 
Journal.——* A perfectly charming story."—May/fuir. 
Sir GILBERT LEIGH. By W. L. Rees. In 2 vols., 21s. 
“ There is a wealth of fact,a power of descriptive writing, and an earnestness 
in all he says which raises Mr. Kees's book far above the level of the ordinary 
novel."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 
MARCUS WARD & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


TOPO: a Tale about English Children in Italy. By G. 
E. BRUNEFILLE. With numerous l)lustrations by Kate Greenaway. Square 
8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 4s 6d. 

“ The huge pile of Christmas literature which has come under our notice this 

year concealed beneath its mass the most charming volume of all."'—Globe. 

“ Forty-four charming drawings."—J//ustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. 


AUNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of GERMAN HISTORY 
for the LITTLE ONES. By Cuariorre M. Yonés, Author of “ Stories of 
English History,” &¢. With Ooloured Frontispiece, Illuminated Title-page, 
and numerous Illustrations, Square 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6a. 


MARCUS WARD'S EVERY-DAY ATLAS. 30 Ma 
printed in colours, with Geographical Illustrations, Coloured [llaminated 
Title-page, and a complete Index. Imperial 4to, strong boards, cloth back, 
printed designs on side, 3s 6d. 


MARCUS WARD’S SCHOOL ATLAS.—This Atlas con- 
tains 30 Maps, printed in colours. A most useful Atlas for Schools and 
Collegex. Imperial 8vo, maps folded, decorated-cloth cover, elastic binding, 
with complete Index, 5s. Complete Catalogue post free on application. 




















London and Belfast: MARCUS WARD and CO. 


METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY. 
IME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Suapwortm 
H. HopGson. 8vo, 16s, cloth. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same. 
2 vols. 8vo, 24s, cloth. 
Londen: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 


THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, EC. 
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DARDANELLES, BOSPORUS, SEA OF MARMARA, & CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Sheet 3 of 


STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE MAP OF THE 
SEAT OF WAR IN EUROPE 


Includes the country between Adrianople and Constantinople; the Lines from Buyukehekmejeh, 
Chatalja, and Derkos Lake; Silivri, Rodosto, Shar-koi, Bulair, and Gallipoli; also the 
Water-way from Besika Bay through the Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmara, 
and the Bosporous, to the Black Sea. 


Scale, 9 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 21. Price, coloured sheet, 8s; mounted in case, 5s. 








Also, recently published. 


STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE MAPS of the DARDANELLES 
and TROAD, scale, 3 miles to an inch; and of the BOSPORUS, with CONSTANTINOPLE 
and the GOLDEN HORN, SCUTARI, &c., scale, 14 mile to an inch. The two Maps on 


PARKER GILLMORE’S NEW 
WORK. 


NOW READY. 
480 pp., demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s, 


THE GREAT THIRST 
LAND 


A Ride Through Natal, Orange Free 


State, Transvaal, Kalahari, 
BY 
PARKER GILLMORE, 
(“ Ubique ”). 











one sheet, size, 26 inches by 22; price, coloured, 3s; mounted in case, 5s. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Large post 8vo, with 16 Maps and Diagrams, and 68 Illustrations, cloth gilt, 21s. 


COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 


TRAVEL IN AFRICA. 
For General Reading. 


Based on Hriiwatp’s “ Die Erde und ihre Volker.” 
Edited and Extended by KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S. 
With Ethnological Appendix by A. H. KEANE, B.A. 
‘While it will be found of real value as a reference-book for the teacher and the student 
of geograpby, it is as interesting as a well-written narrative of travel.” —TZimes. 
* We havo no hesitation in recommending this book as the best of its kind that has 
appeared upon Africa in this or any other country.”—Field. 
“ As a work of reference for students of Africa we know none better than this volume, the 
maps being especially valuable on account of their correctness and clearness.”— Globe. 
** No better book could be placed in the hands of the student of African geography, and 
it will be found most useful as a work of reference.”— Geographical Magazine. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 





Next week will be published. 
A Tale. 
By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, late of the Royal Engineers. 


GUILTY, GUILTY ? 


Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in 2 vols., price 24s. 
A NEW AND GREATLY ENLARGED EDITION OF 


THE MOOR AND THE LOCH. 


CONTAINING MINUTE INSTRUCTIONS IN ALL HIGHLAND SPORTS, WITH WANDERINGS 
OVER CRAG AND CORREI, “FLOOD AND FELL.” 


By JOHN COLQUHOUN. 
Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised, with 14 full-page Illustrations. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW WORK by the Rev. W. ARTHUR, M.A., Author of “ The Successful Merchant,” &c. 


The POPE, the KINGS, and the PEOPLE. A History of 


the Movement to make the Pope Governor of the World by a Universal Reconstruction of Society. 2 
vols. demy 8v0, 25s, 
“ A valuable history, drawn from the most authentic sources."—Contemporary Review. 
**Mr. Arthur's learned and temperate work will be valued by students." —Z.raminer. 
“It tells with fullness of detail and accuracy of analysis and grouping of historic facts the ‘trie story.’" 
=—London Quarterly. 
* This interesting work is the fruit of laborious research and study."—Daily News. 


The MODERN JOVE: a series of the Collected Speeches 


of Pio Nono, Crown 8yo, 2s 6d. 


WILLIAM MULLAN and§SON, London and Belfast. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 


CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each. 





May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


*,* “The Great Thirst Land” gives a de. 
scription of the unknown lands lying between 
the Limpopo and the water-sheds of the mighty 
rivers lately explored by Stanley and Cameron, 
thus forming a link between the Ultima Thule 
of Civilisation and the latest discoveries. The 
labours of the Missionaries in the interior aré@ 
noticed at length, as well as the scone of the 
present war on the frontier of Cape Colony. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; 
And all Booksellers. 





NOW READY. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, price 21s. 


ARMENIA AND THE 
CAMPAIGN OF 1877. 


BY 
Cc B NORMAN, 


Late Special Correspondent of the Times at 
the Seat of War. 


WITH SPECIALLY-PREPARED MAPS and PLANS, 


“Every one who wishes to study both sides 
of the question ought undoubtedly to read 
Captain Norman’s book...... The work is en- 
riched by some good maps, and in an Appendix 
is given the organisation and rates of pay of 
both the Turkish and Russian armies, and in 
addition, a collection of routes, which would be 
invaluable to the Quartermaster-General’s De- 
partment.”—A thenwum. 

“Her (Turkoy’s) military and naval organi- 
sation and material are well desoribed in 
Norman’s ‘Armenia and the Campaign of 
1877.’”—Mr. GLapstTone, in the Nineteenth 
Century. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; 
And all Booksellers. 





SIXTH EDITION. 


In 2 vols., cloth, with Maps, price 24s, 


RUs SI A. 


BY 


D. MACKENZIE WALLACE, M.A. 


“Undoubtedly the best book written on 
modern Russia by a foreigner, and one of 
the best books ever writtten on that country 
by eithor foreigner or native.”— Times. 


“As an account of the social and political 
condition of Russia, this book may truly be 
pronounced the best yet published in the Eng- 
lish language. It is, moreover, written in a 
style so clear and buoyant, and its contents are 
so well arranged, that the reader's interest is 
kept up, without any sense of weariness, to the 
end.” — Guardian. 


CASSELL, PETTER, and GALPIN, London; 





Street, Strand, 





And all Booksellers. 
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GEORGE BELL AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Demy 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


CRITICISMS and ELUCIDATIONS of 
Osten J. Munro, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


T, MACCI. PLAUTI MENAECHMEI. With 


Notes, Critical and Exegetical,and an Introduction by W. WAGNER, Ph.D., 
Professor at the Johanneum, Hamburg. 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 


Crown 8yo, 68. 


> 

BETWEEN WHILES; or, Wayside Amuse- 
ments of a Working Life. Edited by the Rey. B. H. Kennepy, D.D., Canon 
of Ely. 
“It is an offering of no common value which Dr. Kennedy sends us from his 
learned leisure at Ely in gathering up the classic garlands of his ‘ working life,’ 
the choice flowers either of his own twining or that of his colleagues and 

pupils in past years on the banks of the Severn."— Saturday Review 


(Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO.) 





Super-royal, 16mo, price 5s. 


The NATIVE LITERATURE of BOHEMIA 


in the FOURTEENTH CENTURY. Four Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford on the Ilchester Foundation. By A. H. WRATISLAW, 
M.A., Head Master of the Grammar School, Bury St. Edmund's, and formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge. 





Revised Edition (with a Preliminary Essay by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A., and a 
Portrait), 4 vols., 3s 6d each. 


POETICAL WORKS of GEOFFREY 


OHAUCER; with Poems formerly printed with his or attributed to him. 
Edited, with a Memoir, Ly RoBERT BELL. 





Post Svo, price 3s 6d ; or on large paper, 7s 6d. 


POETRY of AMERICA. Selections from 


100 American Poets, from 1776 to 1876. With an Introductory Review of 
Colonial Poetry, and some Specimens of Negro Melody. By W. J. LINTON. 





NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MERCER'S GARDENS,” “ FOUR 
MESSENGERS,” &c. 





s = a 
ESTELLE. By Emily Marion Harris. In 
2 vols. crown 8yo, 21s. 
“We rate this novel highly."—A theneum. 
“ A thoroughly picturesque story of Jewish life...... The book is cleverly written, 
- may be ded as pl t reading for persons of any creed.”—Court 
fournal. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





In 1 vol. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 25s. 
THE BEAUTIES OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
Illustrated in a Series of nearly Ninety Views of 


Constantinople and its Environs, 
FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS. 


VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, London. 





With nearly 2,000 Engravings, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, handsomely bound, £2 12s 6d, 


THE HISTORY OF CERAMIC ART IN 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Day. 
By LLEWELLYN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


The Ceramic Art of Great Britain,’ by Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, F.S.A., & one of 
those works which are made possible only by a combination of learning and 
ability with abundant leisure, and above al!, the zeal which sympathy alone can 
give. Late years have seen the production of several learned works on the 
general subject of pottery and porcelain. But this is the only work devoted to 
the whole range of British Ceramics, and to that department exclusively. We 
may remark, in conclusion, that the text is embellished and illustrated with a 
couple of thousand admirably-executed engravings.”— Times. 


London: VIRTUE and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 


RICHARD COBDEN’S SPEECHES 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 





The THIRD and CONCLUDING VOLUME, this day. 


PROFESSOR STUBBS’ CONSTITUTIONAL 


HISTORY of ENGLAND in its ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT. Crown 8vo 
12s. (Vols. L. and II., 12s each.) 


CHAPTERS of EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH 


HISTORY. By W. Briaut, D.D., Regius Professor of Eeclesiastical History, 
and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 8yo, 12s. {This day. 


The LAW of REAL PROPERTY. An 


Introduction to the History of. By K&Nnetm E. Diosy, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law. Crown 8vo, 7s 6:1. [Second Edition, revised, this day. 





OXFORD: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by MAOMILLAN 
and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





NEW BOOKS. 





This day, in 8vo, price 12s. 


PHILOCHRISTUS. Memoirs of a Disciple 


of the Lord. 


CANON FARRAR’S NEW VOLUME. 
ETERNAL HOPE. 


Five Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey, in 1877. Contents :— 
What Heaven is—Is Life Worth Living ?—*“ Hell,” what it is Not— 
Are there few that be Sayed ?—Earthly and Future Consequences of 
Sin—Preface, Notes, &c. Crown 8yo, 6s. (This day 


SECOND VOLUME, 1461-1603. 


Mr. JOHN RICHARD GREEN’S HISTORY 


of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. The Monarchy—The Reformation. 8vo, 16s. 
(This day. 


In 2 vols. 8vo, price 32s, Illustrated. 


CHINA. A History of the Laws, Manners, 


and Customs of the People. By the Venerable JouN HENRY Gray, LL.D., 
Archdeacon of Hong-Kong. Edited by W. Gow Gregor. With 140 Full- 
page Illustrations, being Fac-similes of Drawings by a Chinese Artist. 

(On Tuesday next. 


SECOND EDITION, just ready. 


LORD MELBOURNE’S MEMOIRS. 
By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo, 82s. 


“The ‘ Life of Lord Melbourne’ fills up a vacant space in our politica} 
biography, and brings within convenient compass numerous transactions and 
events of great public interest, of which no connected history has hitherto 
been given to the world."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 

on 
QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by the’ Right Hon. Jonw Brrenr, 
M.P., and J. E. THoroLD RoGeERs. (This day. 


STAR-GAZING: Past and Present. 


An Introduction to Instrumental Astronomy. By J. N. Lookysr, F.R.S. 
Expanded from Shorthand Notes of a Course of Royal Institution Leotures 
With the Assistance of G. M. SEABROKE, F.R.A.S. With numerous I)lustra- 


tions. Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. (This day. 
FRENCH POETS and NOVELISTS. 
By Henry James, Jun. Crown 8yo, 88 6d. [On Twesday. 


SWALLOW-FLIGHTS: Poems. 


By Loviss CHANDLER MOULTON. Extra fcap, 8vo, 43 6d. 


“Such poems as ‘Swallow-Flights’ are sure to command attention 
wherever and in whatever form they are read, because of their marked 
individuality and power Her verses are fresh, direct, spontaneous, occu- 
pied wholly and earnestly with their subject, without any sideward looking 
or uneasy straining after the methods of other poets; and she shows herself 
I d of t resource to fil them with a rich and pure musip of 





In 1 vol. 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 25s. 


T H E DAN WU B E, 


Its History, Scenery, and Topography. 


ILLUSTBATED WITH OVER EIGHTY STEEL ENGRAVING 


8, ALSO 
WOODCUTS FROM SKETCHES TAKEN ON THE SPOT. 


their own.’ —Zxaminer. 


The FUTURE of SANITARY SCIENCE. 


By Dr. B. W. Rrowarpson, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, Is (This day 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





Lonigi: VIRTUB and CO., Limited, 26 Ivy Lane, E.C. 
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C. KEGAN PAUL AND (O'S PUBLICATIONS, 





NEW 


COLONEL MEADOWS TAYLOR'S LAST INDIAN TALE. 


A NOBLE QUEEN: a Romance of Indian History. By the late Colone} #:. 


TAYLor, Author of “ Tara,” “ Confessions of a Thug,” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 
SECOND EDITION. 


CASTLE BLAIR: a Story of Youthful Lives. 


It tops, price 12s. 


“ The characters are both natural and original, and we think of them when the book is closed as of people we have known, and some of whom 


From beginning to end the book is full of life and movement.”—Times. 







BOOKS. 


By Frora L. Suaw. 2 vols. crown”Syvo 


have loved....,, 


The SUPERNATURAL in NATURE: a Verification by the Free Use of Science. Demy 8yo, 


cloth, price 14s. 


The INDIAN FAMINE of 1877. 


Being a Statement of the Measures proposed by the 


Government of India for the Prevention and Relief of Famines in the Future. Price 6d. 

The Publishers think that interest will be generally felt in the measure which the Government of India have proposed, in order to prevent, as far as practi- 
cable, the recurrence of famine in that country, and to provide for its relief. The Statement made in the Legislative Council of the Governor-General of 
Calcutta, on the 27th of December, 1877, by his Excellency Lord Lytton, the Viceroy, by Sir John Strachey, the Financial Member of his Council, and by the 
Hon. Ashley Eden, the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, have therefore been reprinted, and are now offered to the public. 


LETTERS from RUSSIA. By Field-Marshal Count Morrxe. Translated by Roprya Naptgr, 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The Letters which form the present volume were written by Count von Moltke to his Wife, then residing in Copenhagen, when he attended Prince Friedrich 
Wihelm, now Crown Prince of Germany, at the Coronation of the Emperor of Russia. 


The FOLKESTONE RITUAL CASE. 


The Substance of the Argument delivered before 


the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. By ARCHIBALD JOHN STEPHENS, LL.D., on behalf of the Respondents, in Ridsdale v. Clifton and others. Demy 


8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The ECONOMY of CONSUMPTION: an Omitted Chapter in Political Economy. With 


bone Reference to the Questions of Commercial Crises and the Policy of Trades Unions; and with Reviews of the Theories of Adam Smith, Ricardo, J. §, 
ill, 


Fawoett, &c. By R.S. Morrat. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 18s. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


MEMOIR, of Commodore GOODENOUGH, R.N., C.B., C.M.G. With Extracts from his Letters 


and Journals. Edited by his Wipow. With Portrait, engraved on Steel. Square 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
“ Mrs. Goodenough has discharged her duty tenderly and bravely in editing this very interesting volume."—Times. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY.—ALL SAINTS’ DAY, and other SERMONS. 


Rev. W. HARRISON. Crown 8yo, cloth, price 7s 61. 


Edited by the 


SECOND EDITION. 


GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. — SERMONS 


OCCASIONS. Edited by his Wirs. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


on DISPUTED POINTS and SPECIAL 


“We commend it to the notice of the multitudes both within our Churches and without who, bewildered and distressed by the modern conflict of opinion on 
matters of belief, will turn with relief to the method of religion set forth in this book—Christian World. 


SECOND EDITION. 


SALVATOR MUNDI; or, Is Christ the Saviour of All Men? By the Rev. Samuzt Cox. Cr. 8vo, 


cloth, price 5s. 


“ We are bound to acknowledge the ability, the richness of textua! resources, and the felicity of language and illustration which mark these pagas, as they do Mr. 


Cox's writings generally.’—Guardian. 





MILITARY WORKS. 
NOTES on CAVALRY TACTICS. By a Cavaury Orricer. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, (Jmmediately. 


The DUTIES of the GENERAL STAFF. Vol. I. By 
Von SCHELLENDORF. Translated by Lieutenant Hare. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 10s 6d. 

“ We earnestly recommend English officers and War-Office officials to read it, 
for there is no other modern book on the subject in the English language.”"— 

Saturday Review. 


TACTICAL EXAMPLES. Vol. I. The Battalion. By 
Major Hugo Hetyic. Translated by Colonel Sir LUMLEY GRAHAM. With 
nearly 300 figures. Demy 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

‘‘The book is well translated, well got up, clearly illustrated, and in every 
respect a valuable addition to military literature." —Athenzum. 


TACTICAL EXAMPLES. Vol. II. The Regiment and 
Brigade. By Major Huco Hgtvic. Translated by Colonel Sir LuMLey 
GraHAM. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s 6d. (Jmmediately. 


MINOR TACTICS. By Captain C. Crery. With 26 Maps 
and Plans. Third and Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 
“The English army will stand in an unprecedented position when every regi- 
mental officer within its pale knows familiarly what is here taught.’"'"—Spectator. 


The OFFICER’S MEMORANDUM-BOOK for PEACE and 


WAR. By Lieutenant-Colonel R. HARRISON. Oblong 32mo, roan, elastic band 
and pencil, price 2s 6d; russia, 5s. 
“ A vast amount of information on every point is conveyed in the fewest pos- 
sible words, and the book itself is only the size of an ordinary pocket-book."— 
Naval and Military Gazette. 


The REGIMENT of BENGAL ARTILLERY. The History 
of its Organisation, Equipment, and War Services. Compiled from Published 
Works, Official Records, and various Private Sources. By Lieutenant-Colonel 
F. W. Stuspss. With numerous Maps and Illustrations. Two vols.demy 8vo, 
cloth, price 32s. 

“The book may be almost called a military history of British India, so pains- 
taking, comprehensive, and conscientious is the manner in which Major Stubbs 
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